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(Mhen Peace comes, 

it'll roll out of your shop 

in a truck—in your truck— 
loaded with Flintkote Building Materials 
for those post-war homes 

your customers have been waiting 
so long 

to build. 

There’ll be bundles and bundles 
of Asphalt Shingles, 

Roll Roofings 

and Brick-Type Sidings. 

There'll be Insulation Board 

and Decoblend. 

Rock Wool Insulation, too, 

and Waterproofing. 

Not forgetting 


Sheathing Board or Asbestos Shingles 





“hen PEACE comes 
rushing up the road... 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO HEIGHTS - DETROIT - EAST RUTHERFORD - LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS » WACO 











and Sidings, or Dampproofing and Sound 
Deadening materials, either. 

They'll a// be there again 

on that great day— 

as much as you 

want or need— 

and when you want them. 

You'll just pick up your ‘phone 

and call Flintkote, 

and the merchandise will come! 

And your customers will grin, pleased! ... 
And the houses will go up! ... 

And smiling families will move in! .. . 


And kids will play in the yard 


And start dreaming of houses of their own! ... 


Gee! You can practically see PEACE 


rushing up the road with outstretched arms! 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Published every other week by The AmericanLumberman—Established 1873—Office of Publication, 139 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, 2, Ill. Entered as second-class matter March 28, 1932 at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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ERVING 


YOUR JOBBER’S BUYER 
has been combing the 
country for new lines of 
non-critical material .. . 
working day and night to 
help you meet the chal- 
lenge of wartime problems! 
His traveling saves you 


time—makes your job easier. And his foresight antici- 
pating shortages with extra-large stocks has enabled 
you to obtain many items otherwise not available. 


- ++ YOUR JOBBER’S 
SALESMAN. Intimate know- 
ledge of local conditions 
coupled with national in- 
formation from his home 
office enable your salesman 
to advise you soundly on 
new lines or new merchan- 
dising tactics. No need to 








guess blindly when it is so easy to get his friendly 


and factual advice. His ti 
wartime travel restrictions 
waiting unnecessarily! 


me is limited because of 
, SO please don’t keep him 


YOUR JOBBER’S STAFF of stock clerks and shipping 


experts are combating the 
wartime transportation as 


hardships and problems of 
your vital wartime supply 


base. Office and administrative workers help untangle 
priority problems and prepare informative bulletins 
to supplement your salesman’s personal calls. Your 


jobber is your “expediter 








” and information center. 


WHAT'S AHEAD? When 
shortages of materials and 
manpower are eased, first a 
trickle and then a deluge 
of merchandise will pour 
out into distribution. Many 
new items and new brands 








IN WARTIME! 





will appear, some destined for success and others for 
failure—but all unknown and untried. Here again your 
jobber’s experienced staff 
and testing facilities can be 
helpful to you. 


And for the finest new 
patterns and features in 
cabinet hardware, lIcok to 
your Amerock jobber. Many improvements are being 
developed by Amerock designers and engineers when- 
ever pressure relaxes on urgent war assignments, 








Famous Amerock “Firsts”’ 


“Flexi-grip” catch 
“Roll-point’’ catch 


Raised-joint hinges 
Modern matched designs 
Individual envelope packing ““Beauty-seal” Platings 
Winged-latch bolt mechanism “Wintite”’ sash locks and lifts 
Color-Selector Demonstrator Display 


heh Your Gobber 


Amerock trade names and features are protected by U. S. Patent Office 
registrations and patent numbers 2151219, 2233278, 2312532, 2315488, 
D109464, D109465, D126551, D126566, D126567. 
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Christmas this year, with all of its rich overtones of good will, with 
all of its deep spiritual inspiration, will be taken in the hearts and minds 
and eyes of hundreds of thousands of American boys to all of the remote 
reaches of the vast 56,000-mile battle front that girds the globe more 
than twice. It will become a great experience in the lives of millions of 
people who have never heard of it, or to whom it was only a word with- 
out meaning. It will be the most widely celebrated Christmas in the 
whole nineteen hundred forty three years since the birth of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

To millions of enslaved Europeans it will be a beacon of hope shining 
above a blackened, bleeding scene with a brilliance and a promise never 
before attained. The world is about to experience its greatest Christmas, 
and to find in it new faith, new hope, new promise. We are closer to 
peace on earth and good will among men, but only at a staggering cost 
in human suffering. 

It will be no universal merry Christmas, even in our own land. In 
those American homes where the family is intact, and in which all can 
gather around the festive board, let it be merry. It is for the perpetuation 
of that kind of Christmas and all of the inspired good will that underlies 
it that American boys are fighting and dying. Let those who can, make 
merry in the traditional American way that those who have died and 
those who are maimed and scarred, and those who are fighting will not 
sacrifice in vain. 

In those homes from which sons are absent, training in a far away 
camp, fighting on a remote front, or recuperating from wounds or illness, 
let this Christmas be one of hope and faith. Let it match the hope and 
the faith of the absent son. Let it be the kind of Christmas that he thinks 
it is and wants it to be back home. 

And in those homes from which the son is gone, and is already 
numbered among those who will never return in body, be sure that he 
has returned in spirit to stay forever. Be sure that, having given his 
life for the happiness of all men, he will want no mourning for his pass- 
ing. Let this Christmas be one of rededication to the principles of prac- 
tical Christian living, to the principles for which a fine young American 
readily laid down his life. 

The management and staff of the American Lumberman extends the 
the season's greetings, and hopes that all whom we have been privileged 


to serve in the past year may each in his own way be enriched at this 
Christmas season. 
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WE WERE 


Ready With the Answers 


Army and Navuy....... 





= 


Crossett Lumber Company for 
high achievement in the production of lumber 





—Official U. §. Navy Photo 


. . . WE'LL BE Ready WITH THEM, 


TOO, FOR YOUR POST-WAR BUILDERS 





Ability to produce the right answers at the right time won 
the Army-Navy “E” for the Crossett Lumber Company. 
Likewise, it has been responsible for every achievement ‘ 
won through the years by the Fordyce and Crossett “ 


organizations. 












By the same token, the moment the flow of lumber can 
be turned from war to the retail yards of America, Fordyce 
and Crossett pedigreed Lumber Products will be available, 


with the right answers, for all post-war home building. 


To hasten that glorious hour, 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


FORDYCE, ARK. 


Gorvyce-Crossett SALes Co. crosses, ane 


Distributors for: Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. and Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 
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World political news is tops; 
and global events have many echoes 
in our industry. One at random: 
The landing-boat program is being 
stepped up; and this accounts 
largely for the issuance of M-364, 
the hardwood control order. 


Industry has known, under 
hush-hush, that delivery dates for 
these boats have been sharply ad- 
vanced. Since the Cairo conference, 
Congress has started action to au- 
thorize an additional two and a half 
million tons of these craft. That 
means a lot of hardwood lumber. 


Army and Navy stick to their 
plans to win both wars the hard 
way. Rumors circulate about Ger- 
many’s resistance; but the formula 
mentioned earlier still stands. If 
the Nazis continue the war beyond 
the first of the year, expect it to 
continue until next summer or fall 


Plans to dismember the Japa- 
nese Empire will mean heavy addi- 
tional Naval expenditures; not only 
landing boats but planes, trans- 
ports, fighting ships and Pacific 
bases. Incidentally, November loss- 
es of allied ships were the lowest 
since the war began. 


OPA has authorized price in- 
creases for naval stores; pine tar, 
pine tar oil and pine wood charcoal. 
The first two are necessary to the 
rubber program, the third to the 
metallurgical industry. Substitutes 
are scarce and high in price. 


Douglas fir ceilings have been 
shifted. Surfaced fir dimension 
was increased $1.50 a thousand; 
No. 2 and lower fir boards were in- 
creased 50 cents a thousand; heavy 
timbers in grades under “Select 
Structural” were reduced $1.50 a 
thousand. Amdt. 4 to RMPR 26. 


“Design manual for Teco Tim- 
ber Connector Construction” is a 
valuable booklet for your technical 
files. It is drawn in accordance 
with the WPB specifications that 
went into effect Nov. 1. Address 
“Teco,” 1319 Eighteenth St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


WPB Regional Offices are au- 
thorized to approve construction 
projects involving production ma- 
chinery and processing equipment 
when dollar value involved is less 
than $10,000. 





bus 


material executives. 


Congressional hearings on post- 
war planning have developed un- 
animous agreement on the part of 
witnesses testifying for business 
organizations and for our industry 
that the government should confine 
its services to financing and leave 
all construction to private industry. 


Port Orford cedar logs, lumber 
and veneer have been placed under 
complete allocation control. Conser- 
vation Order M-359. WPB West- 
ern Log and Lumber Administrator 
is empowered to control delivery 
without regard to preference rat- 
ings assigned to purchase orders. 


Millwork industry is meeting its 
military and most of its civilian re- 
quirements. Increased demand 
forces box manufacturers to draw 
upon higher grades; and this may 
diminish supplies to the millwork 
industry in ’44. More softwood ply- 
wood is needed for war housing 
kitchen cabinets. 


Officials studying t he develop- 
ment of softwood plywood grades to 
be used as shipping materials. Dis- 
tributors have only about 30 days’ 
operating supply of softwood ply- 
wood veneer, and log inventories 
are low. Weather conditions will 
be unusually important to this in- 
dustry. 


Special WPB order, restricting 
the use of lumber in furniture, is in 
the works. Efforts are being made 
to find ways of compliance that will 
not seriously reduce the quantities 
of furniture for essential civilian 
use. Looks like a man-sized job of 
management. 


WPB has announcd that all 
claimants, in the stepped-up truck 
production program, will “share 
equally according to agreed allot- 
ments, in the total number of ve- 
hicles produced.” Schedule for next 
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A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 
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lumber and building 


year is about 123,000 as against 
normal peace-time production of 
700,000. 


Producers of larch-fir, inland 
red cedar, and incense cedar lum- 
ber are allowed to add $3 a thous- 
and to basic maximum prices of 
twelve specific grades of this mate- 
rial. This action affects tweive 
western states. Amdt. 9, MPR 94. 


The $3 additions to certain 
other western woods, to compensate 
for wage increases granted by the 
WLB, no longer have a tie-in with 
L-290. They are granted in and of 
themselves; are no longer depend- 
ent upon the action of any other 
agency. 


Sellers of poles and piling pro- 
duced in western United States 
have been authorized by OPA to 
add a mark-up of 25 per cent, in- 
stead of the earlier 10 per cent, to 
these two items in less-than-carload 
lots. Admt 2, RMPR 284. 


Standardization of power-driven 
wood-cutting saws will reduce the 
varieties of solid tooth circular 
saws and wide and narrow band 
saws from about 5400 to 1404. Lib- 
itation Order L-326. 


Note this, Advertisers: Patter- 
son, of the War Department, had to 
sell some surplus Air Corps mate- 
rials; got out the usual mimeo- 
graphed list, circulated it among 
government agencies and the like; 
didn’t get a single inquiry.. Then 
he called in a mail-order catalog 
expert. 


The expert printed a little cata- 
log; did a swell typographical job 
in several colors. It went out, and 
the inquiries and orders rained in. 
No need to labor the point. If the 
advertising looks like a dead cat, 
the reader will assume the goods 
are a couple of dead cats. 
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Visualizing America’s Lumber 


HE ABOVE graph by an American Lumberman staff 

member gives an accurate idea of total lumber pro- 

duction in the United States over a period of years 

and also indicates the exact percentage of the total pro- 
duction in any one year which each of the sections of the 
nation contributed to that grand total. 

It is what is called a cumulative graph, in that the top 
line, while it fluctuates to show the total U. S. production, 
always equals 100 percent of the cut any one year. Thus 
the spaces underneath, labeled with the names of pro- 
ducing sections, indicate the percentage of the total 
production in that year which came from that section. 

The graph is a striking and encouraging record of 
progress. It makes one point particularly crystal clear; 
that the lumber industry has learned and is learning how 
to keep its production on a perpetual sustained yield basis. 

Notice first the records of the Northeastern Region and 
the Lakes States Region. These were the first areas to be 
logged in the “New World” and because the timber 
resources seemed to be never-ending a certain amount of 
reckless abandon attended the operation. The graph shows 
that the contribution of the Northeast to total lumber 
production in the U. S. varied from a high point of 35.7 
percent in 1869 to a low of 3.3 percent in 1929. Note 
too that since 1929 its contribution has been on the in- 
crease and that in 1941 it stood at 5.0 percent. 

The Lake States contributed 34.7 percent to the total 
lumber production in 1879, and gradually declined to a 
3.1 percent contribution in 1939, but rose after that 
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to 3.6 percent of the total in 1941 (which incidentally 
was a year of considerably larger production than 1939). 

That is the dark side of the record which in late years 
has begun to turn a little bit lighter. That is the record 
which has been brought to the attention of the public 
to the relative exclusion of the following record of achieve- 
ment. 

As forests began to thin in the East and in the Lake 
States lumbermen turned South, but the graph and the 
figures show that their experience in the two previous 
regions was not forgotten. Notice, for instance, that the 
contribution of the South to the Nation’s total lumber 
production climbed steadily until it reached 47.6 percent 
in 1914 and has ever since continued to produce in the 
neighborhood of 40 to 45 percent of all U. S. lumber. 
This is no story of destroy and abandon. It is a record 
of sustained production, year after year. It is a record 
of harvest and plant, harvest and plant; a process which 
can go on forever. It is a record which affirms the wisdom 
behind modern forestry methods. 

The Western record is equally promising as its con- 
tribution to the nation’s timber supply has been ever on 
the up-grade but has shown a tendency to begin to level 
off at around 40 percent in the last few years. With 
the modern forestry practices which are in effect in this 
region (as evidenced by other articles in this issue) the 
nation can reasonably expect its Western forests to con- 
tinue this record indefinitely. America will never face 
lumber famine. 
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The Facts: sow 


What war is doing to our forests 


The present balance between 
forest growth & timber harvest 


Outlook for the forest's future 


by G. H. Collingwood, chief forester, NLMA 


HE AVERAGE citizen—Joe 

Dokes of your town and Bill 

Smith of mine—is asking about 
the wood supply for the war, and 
what is going to happen to the 
lumber industry when peace per- 
mits fulfillment of the normal de- 
mands of life. In other words— 
do we have enough wood to meet 
the present war job, and assum- 
ing that we continue to use all 
we need, do we have enough for 
the future? 

The direct answer, shorn of en- 
cumbering statistics and qualifica- 
tions is—yes, we have enough 
wood for this generation. More 
than that, we have enough land to 
grow all the forest products we are 
likely to need in the future, pro- 
vided—and here is the place where 
everyone, especially the timberland 
owners, must lend a hand—pro- 
vided that adequate protection is 
given all forest lands; that the 
woods are kept thick with desirable 
kinds of trees; and provided that 
science and intelligence are applied 
to boost the growth rate of the 
forests. All this must be done 
during the next thirty or forty 
years if merchantable second 
growth, or junior forests are to be 
ready for the market as the old- 
growth timber reserves, now being 
consumed at about two percent a 
year, approach depletion. 

The affirmative answer to the 
question presupposes that timber is 
no longer to be considered as a 
Mine, but as a crop. It means that 
this country is entering a new era 
of timber growing and has dis- 
carded the philosophy of timber ex- 
Ploitation. In short, it means that 
America’s 630 million acres of for- 
ests are a farm whose principal 
crop is timber. 

A third of the land in the 
United States is in forest. Surely 
this is an area large enough to 
grow all the timber we are likely 


to need in the future. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Forest Service 
credits some 461 million acres of 
this as of commercial quality, and 
as late as 1938 over 100 million 
acres were still original old growth. 
The rest has been cut over at some 
time since white men began to har- 
vest the forest. Fortunately trees 
grow. They are an eager volunteer 
crop. Most of the cut-over area 
now contains new forests in various 
stages of growth, but repeated 
fires, neglect, and unsuccessful ag- 
ricultural efforts have so depleted 
over 75 million acres of forest land 
that planting or seeding may be 
necessary if they are brought back 
to forest within the lifetime of the 
present generation. In other words, 
12 percent of our entire forest area, 
or 16 percent of that classed as 
commercial, needs to be planted. It 
follows that the nation has a poten- 
tial “tree farm’ of some 360 mil- 
lion acres. To this is added 
the land from which the original 
forests are logged. It is only 
necessary that sources of tree seed 
be left and that protection be af- 
forded the junior forest. There- 
after there may be more extensive 
care, for forests are responsive to 
protection and management. 

Of special interest are some 202 
million acres of non-farm forests 
of which 153 million acres are in- 
dustrially owned and operated, and 
from which about 95 percent of 
our forest products are currently 
harvested. According to a survey 
recently completed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, over 46 percent of these lands 
are being managed for continuous 
production. Another 47 percent are 
left in productive condition, and 
only 6 percent are classed as non- 
productive. 

On the 461 million acres of com- 
mercial forests is a stockpile of 519 
billion cubic feet of wood. This in- 
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cludes 1,763 billion board feet of 


saw timber. In 1938 the Forest 
Service estimated that the many 
demands for wood required an an- 
nual harvest of about 11% billion 
cubic feet. To this should be added 
another 2 billion cubic feet de- 
stroyed by fire, insects, disease, 
wind and other natural causes. 
Thus, there was an annual forest 
reduction of some 131% billion cubic 
feet, including 5 1/3 billion cubic 
feet of saw timber size. Since then, 
the demands of the war have 
stepped up the use of forest prod- 
ucts, but the losses from natural 
causes have been reduced. 

Were the nature of the forest re- 
serve like mineral in a mine, one 
might divide 13% billion cubic feet 
of wood used or lost each year into 
the stockpile of 519 billion cubic 
feet and foretell our forest dooms- 
day before the end of the century. 
But the answer is neither so sim- 
ple nor so tragic. Neither trees nor 
forests are static. They are alike 
and ever-growing. The volume of 
forest growth is directly in accord- 
ance with the number of vigorous, 
well-distributed young trees in the 
forest. They respond to protec- 
tection and care, but they wither 
when burned and abused. 

So look on the other side of the 
ledger. Forest Service estimates 
indicate the forests are adding 1144 
billion cubic feet of wood every 
year. Of this growth, 3% billion 
cubic feet are figured as having oc- 
curred in trees of saw timber size. 

On an overall basis, the amount 
of wood used and destroyed com- 
pared with the amount of new wood 
grown is as 1.2 is to 1.0, but the 
ratio of new saw timber to saw tim- 
ber harvested and lost is not so 
promising. Our national woodpile 
is being reduced by slightly more 
than 2 billion cubic feet a year— 
and the heaviest reduction is in 
forests of saw timber size. Statis- 
tically, then, one might divide the 
annual overdraft of 2 billion cubic 
feet into the woodpile of 519 bil- 
lion cubic feet, and look forward 
to a timber supply that will last 
more than 250 years. 

But this, like the earlier for- 
mula is too simple—and too pessi- 
mistic. The facts are that the sec- 
ond growth, or junior forests, are 
responsible for practically all of the 
11 billion cubic feet of annual 
growth, and that as each acre of old 
growth forest is harvested it may 
be added to the more rapid growing 
junior forests. Moreover, as pro- 
tection is expanded and improved, 
and as forest planting is being ex- 
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tended, the area of cut-over land 
supporting well stocked stands of 
young forests is increased. 

Under organized protection from 
fire, as provided by state agencies 
with federal appropriations from 
the Clarke-McNary Act, and coop- 
erating funds from state and priv- 
ate sources, progress is being made 
toward more reasonable control of 
fire on all forest land. Trees fol- 
low and accompany protection. It 
is so fundamental as to be recog- 
nized as at least 75 percent of for- 
estry. But protection alone gives 
no assurance of the kind of trees, 
nor the balance between age 
groups, nor the rate of productivity 
of the forest lands. 

The combination of protection and 


that are mature. Thus, he can as- 
sure continuous crops of forest 
products. 

The extent to which the tree 
farmer may influence growth varies 
in accordance with local circum- 
stances—but influence it he most 
surely can. Many tree farmers are 
showing profits on the basis of 200 
to 350 board feet of annual growth 
on each acre, but more rapid growth 
is possible. 

Recognition of harvesting the 
accumulated growth of forests, and 
the fact that growth can be ac- 
celerated with reasonable care and 
protection is revolutionizing the 
lumber and forest products indus- 
tries. During the past thirty years 
increasing numbers of timberland 





Some of the officials who took part in the ceremonies dedicating the Biles-Coleman Tree 
Farm, Nov. 10, are, (left to right) Chapin D. Foster, Western manager, American Forest 
Products Industries; R. E. Aston, logging manager, Biles-Coleman Lumber Co.; R. L. McNett, 
president, Biles-Coleman Lumber Co.; Arthur B. Langlie, governor of Washington; A. M. 
Aston, secretary and sales manager, Biles-Coleman Lumber Co.; and J. E. Maley, vice- 


president of the same concern. 


management for the production of 
continuous crops of forest products 
is the basis of the lumber indus- 
tries’ “tree farm” program. This 
is part of a planned educational ef- 
fort to stimulate the practice of 
forestry by private industry and to 
show that such practices are not 
limited to publicly owned forests. 
The gardener who would have 
sweet corn available throughout 
the summer, plants new rows of 
selected seed every week, and harv- 
ests them accordingly. The tree 
farmer cannot work so intensively 
or so methodically, but by leaving 
seed trees, by selecting the trees 
for harvest, and by continually 


guarding the forest, he can provide 
a steady progression of forest 
growth from small trees to those 
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Biles-Coleman is located at Omak, Wash. 


owners who built sawmills as a 
means of liquidating a forest in- 
vestment, have discovered that the 
annual increment from a timber 
stand of appropriate size will sup- 
port an industrial operation indefi- 
nitely. Now, sawmills are being 
built with the idea that the annual 
crop from a known area of forest 
land will give a regularly recurring 
supply of wood products and thus 
provide permanent support for the 
community. 

One southern operator bought a 
sawmill in 1905 with the expectation 
that the operation would last five or 
six years. Little by little surround- 
ing land was accumulated, and in 
cooperation with the State Forester, 
fires were kept under control. By 
1940 the sons of the original op- 










erator were harvesting tree crops 
from many of the earlier cutting 
sites, and it is evident that the 185,- 
000 acres now in this ownership 
will keep the enlarged and reno- 
vated mill in continuous operation. 

In the office of the forester of a 
Western timberland operator is a 
logging map covering the owner’s 
70,000 acres and some 30,000 acres 
of adjoining national forest timber, 
on which the harvesting operations 
have been plotted into the year 
2000. The map is no fanciful crea- 
tion but an essential part of the 
forest engineer’s equipment. The 
company forester marks enough 
mature trees to take about forty 
percent of the merchantable stand. 
He leaves sixty percent of the 
stand. The roads will be kept open 
to give access to fire fighting equip- 
ment, and in about thirty years the 
loggers will return for another 
harvest on the same plan as the 
first, and as large or larger. 

Each of these are examples of 
timberland owners, who acted un- 
der the stimulus of self-interest 
enlightened by the advice and serv- 
ices of able professional foresters. 
Each, according to his local circum- 
stances is perfecting a silvicultural 
plan whereby the harvest results in 
a minimum of disturbance to the 
forest, leaves a maximum of vigor- 
ous young trees on which acceler- 
ated growth may accumulate, and 
assures an ample seed crop. Simi- 
lar tree farms can be found in 
every forest region of the country. 

To date over 500 Tree Farms to- 
taling more than 9 million acres of 
privately owned commercial forest 
lands are registered in six states— 
four in the West and two in the 
South. Plans are now being com- 
pleted for similar programs in 
three more southern States. The 
idea is being favorably explored by 
responsible agencies in at least five 
other states. In most states the 
program is built around the State 
Forester and the Extension Fores- 
ter, with an advisory committee 
consisting of representatives of the 
forest industries, the State Fores- 
try or Conservation Commission, 
and other public officials to help 
direct and finance it. 

Tree Farms are the focal point 
in a nation-wide effort to transmit 
into action the lumber industries’ 
assertion that “the establishment of 
forest practices suited to continu- 
ous forest production is an obliga- 
tion of private forest owners and 
of the industries using forest 
products.” 
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as in past crises, Southern 

Pine forests are carrying their 
full responsibility by producing 
raw material vital to the effective 
prosecution of the war and for 
essential civilian requirements. 

The Joint Committee on Fores- 
try, 75th Congress, reported 202,- 
531,000 acres of commercial forest 
land in the South, 187,927,000 acres 
of which are privately owned. This 
acreage represents one-third of the 
commercial forest land of the Na- 
tion, and for years has been the 
backbone of the forest products in- 
dustries. The Joint Committee’s 
report emphasized that privately 
owned forest land is characterized 
by small ownership, 40 per cent in 
farm woodlands, 40 per cent in 
ownerships not exceeding 5,000 
acres and 20 per cent in ownerships 
of 5,000 acres or more. It is inter- 
esting to note that the greater por- 
tion of this land is owned and con- 
trolled by farmers, business and 
professional men, estates, banks 
and institutions with only a small 
percentage industrially owned. This 
vast area of forest land presents a 
very complex problem not limited to 
ownership alone. The forest land- 
owner must, in addition, contend 
with proper cutting practices, fire 
prevention and suppression, labor, 
utilization and manufacture, mar- 
kets, transportation and taxes. No 
other industry presents a more 
challenging problem to test the 
managerial skill of its principals. 


| ee the present emergency, 


Well-stocked shortleaf-loblolly pine stand in 
Arkansas approximately 60 years old. It con- 
tains some high quality saw log material. 








SOUTHERN PINES’ GOOD PROGRAM 
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This area was selectively logged in 1935, 

marked for cutting by company forester. 

Note timber remaining for future crops and 

young pine reproduction. Controlled partial 

cutting of forest lands is increasing in 
Southern pine region. 


Despite many obstacles, consider- 
able progress is noted throughout 
the South. Much has already been 
accomplished and with improved 
protection and education, more can 
be expected. Many operators have 
already adopted improved practices, 
and good forestry is rapidly becom- 
ing good business. We must not be- 
come impatient with progress to 
date, for sound forest practices 
cannot be inaugurated over night, 
but require sound analysis, con- 
structive thinking, and thorough 
planning. 

Despite the fact that Southern 
Pine Manufacturers own only a 
small percentage of the total forest 
area, some are taking the leader- 
ship in promoting good forestry. 
They realize the desirability of 
keeping productive the _ timber- 
lands of this region so that trees 
will continue to grow on the South’s 
forest land to make their contribu- 
tion to the economy of the region 
and to the Nation. 

The Southern Pine Association, 
as industry representatives, has 
initiated a broad forestry program 
in cooperation with State Foresters 
and other state forest organiza- 
tions. This program of leadership 
and education has been designated 
as the “Tree Farms” system. 

The Declaration of Principles for 
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the Tree Farms System in the 
South is as follows: 

“In recognition of the importance 
and value of the forest products in- 
dustries of the South and the desir- 
ability of perpetuating the South’s 
supply of timber, the Southern Pine 
Association has assumed the spon- 
sorship of a “Tree Farm” program 
as one of its major activities. The 
primary objectives of the program 
are: (1) Fire Protection; (2) In- 
auguration of approved forestry 
practices; (3) Reforestation; (4) 
Information. 

“1. Uncontrolled fire is the great- 
est enemy of forests and fire pre- 
vention and control constitute the 
first and most effective step in any 
plan of forest conservation. The 
“Tree Farms” program seeks ade- 
quate forest fire protection. 

“2. The judicious utilization of 
our forest resources, looking to the 
production of continuous crops of 
forests, should be based on a sys- 
tem of approved forestry practices. 
Such a system will permit the har- 
vesting of the forest crop at regu- 
lar intervals, while maintaining the 
young growing stock for future 
use. 

“3. Through the exercise of fire 
control and approved forestry prac- 
tices, our forsest may be utilized, 
preserved, and increased. Natural 
reseeding with adequate fire pro- 
tection will provide an abundance 
of young growth. On idle or barren 
lands, it is often desirable to plant 





Tree Farmers W. S. Watson's woodlands af- 

ter being logged in 1941. Land-was marked 

by a company forester who did the cutting. 

Many companies in South provide marking 

services of technical foresters at no cost to 
owner of woodlands. 
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Tree farm signs on Shofer farm in Alabama. Left to right—R. N. 
Hoit, Technician; H. E. Barlow, Secy., Chamber of Commerce; E. C. 
Clouse, Farm Agent; J. B. Carlton, Asst. State Forester. 


forest tree seedlings, and such 
planting will be encouraged and 
promoted wherever advisable. 


“4. Of particular importance in 
such a program is the dissemina- 
tion of information to the owners 
of forest lands and to the public, 
with a view to urging the protec- 
tion and growing of trees and the 
development of better forestry 
methods and practices. 


Tree Farms 


“As a means to this end it is 
proposed to designate, mark, and 
publicize a system of “Tree Farms” 
throughout the South. “Tree Farm” 
is the name selected for areas, large 
or small, dedicated to the growing 
of forest crops for commercial pur- 
poses, protected and managed for 
continuous forest production. This 
term will be used to designate the 
application of common-sense for- 
estry practices to the many types of 
privately owned forest lands.” 


Participating States 


The “Tree Farms” program is 
already operating in the states of 
Alabama and Arkansas. Today, 
over 500 landowners in these two 
states representing a combined for- 
est area of 4,000,000 acres of land 
have been designated as Tree Farm- 
ers. The program in Arkansas is 
sponsored by the Arkansas For- 
estry Commission, while in Ala- 
bama, the Forestry Committee of 
the State Chamber of Commerce 
provides good leadership within 
the state. 


The Industry has participated in 
the inauguration of the Tree Farms 
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Program in the states of North 
Carolina, Texas and Mississippi. In 
North Carolina and Mississippi, 
the programs are being sponsored 
by the State Forestry Associations, 
while in Texas, the Texas Forest 
Service, Texas Forestry Associa- 
tion, and the East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce are providing the 
leadership within the state. In all 
states the active participation of all 
state and federal forest agencies 
has been secured. At this time, 
representatives of the cooperating 
agencies are examining many forest 
properties to determine whether 
present practices will meet the re- 
quirements of the Tree Farms pro- 
gram. Industry has every reason 
to believe that federal and state 
agencies, together with owners who 


have already qualified as Tree 
Farmers will be instrumental in 
securing the participation of other 
landowners in the Tree Farms pro- 
program, thus assuring the adop- 
tion of sound forest practices on 
the bulk of the commercial forest 
land in the South. 


Protection 


Forest protection is the first step 
in any planned forest management 
program and the Industry has been 
partly responsible for developing 
organized forest protection activi- 
ties throughout the South in co- 
operation with state forestry or- 
ganizations. The nucleus of most 
forest protection work in the South 
has been industrially owned timber- 
lands. Industry is rendering a 
similar service in promoting a pro- 
gram of sound forest management. 
Tree Farms, we believe, are the 
vehicle by which practical forest 
management can be most effectively 
secured on most of the commercial 
forest lands in the South. 


Industry awakened to the need 
for forest fire protection many 
years ago. In recent years its atten- 
tion was focused on the need for 
improved forest practices. Progress 
has been made in both instances but 
the job has not been entirely com- 
pleted. 

With constructive leadership and 
a reasonable amount of cooperation 
from state and federal agencies, 
adequate forest fire protection will 
be assured and sound forest prac- 
tices eventually adopted by the ma- 
jority of forest landowners. 








This area (50 acres) was formerly a Southern farm which became 
severely crowded. It has now been planted to pine seedlings and 
thus put into use. 
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HESE are busy times for the 
Western Pine industry with 
pressing demands being made 
upon it to furnish essential lumber 
supplies for vital war industries 
and the armed services. The forest 
is being harvested at a rapid pace 
and the industry is performing like 
a good soldier in obeying its coun- 
try’s call for wood and more wood. 
What of the future supply of 
Western Pines? This question fre- 
quently is asked when the subject 
of timber supply arises in discus- 
sion among lumbermen and forest- 
ers. The general public has a big 
interest, too. In speaking of West- 
ern Pines, three important tree 
species are designated—Idaho 
White Pine, Ponderosa Pine and 
Sugar Pine—of these Ponderosa 
Pine is predominant and grows over 
a large part of the region com- 
prising better than 40 percent of 
the total stand. Idaho White Pine 
and Sugar Pine, growing in sepa- 
rate tree ranges, constitute about 
7 percent of the stand, while Doug- 
lass Fir and Larch account for 20 
percent of the stand with other 
softwoods making up the balance. 
From the Western Pine region 
comes about 22 percent of the 
United States annual output of 
softwood lumber. In 1941 and 1942 
the production, manufactured by 
1500 mills of all classes large and 
small, exceeded 6 billion board feet. 





Leave" trees in an Idaho White Pine forest 
under private forest management. Here the 
Productive capacity of the land is put to 
work. Forest growth is accelerated by re- 
moval of the ripe timber. Already fast- 
growing young pines have sprung up around 
the old stumps, and the “leave” trees are 
increasing in size by adding a layer of new 
wood each year. This increase will result 
in greater yield at the next harvest. 
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ASSURING WESTERN PINES’ SUPPLY 


The estimate for 1943 is slightly less 
than 6 billion feet. To produce this 
volume of lumber, 90 per cent of 
which contributes directly or indi- 
rectly to the war effort, an esti- 
mated 460,000 acres must be logged. 
This is a big area to cut over in 
one year and it is not unreasonable 
for anyone interested in the future 
of the industry and the supply of 
available timber resources to ask 
about the manner in which it is 
being logged and of the provisions 
for the future. 

In direct answer to such a ques- 
tion the reply can be made with 
confidence that the timber supply 
of the Western Pines is not being 
ruthlessly depleted. The Western 
Pine industry is following a planned 





Trees, aided by wind, sow seeds far and 
wide and so perpetuate themselves. Not 
every year is a good seed year but this 
large Sugar Pine growing in a opening in 
the forest shows what Nature provides when 
conditions are favorable. Like Christmas 
tree ornaments, its big cones which measure 
12 to 20 inches long hang from tips of the 
branches. 


program of selective harvesting and 
forest protection to assure the per- 
petuation of this great natural 
resource—not for a generation or 
two but forever. None of the for- 
ests are clean cut but are logged 
under applied Western Pine forest 
practice standards. Cutting on some 
form of selection, from ten to sixty 
percent of the merchantable volume 
is left as a basis for a second crop 
and to assure the natural restock- 
ing of the forest. The industry 
recognizes and has accepted its 
obligation to manage its lands in a 
manner that will keep them produc- 
tive and is demonstrating by actual 
practices that lumbermen are will- 
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The Western Pine Tree Farm sign calls public 

attention to the forest areas which are being 

managed and protected by private industry 
to grow "Trees for tomorrow." 


ing to assume additional burdens 
which contribute to the public wel- 
fare as well as that of the industry. 

The program which is producing 
results is one of voluntary self-reg- 
ulation through adherence to rules 
of forest practices and standards 
adopted by the industry members 
themselves. 

Some twelve years ago the indus- 
try recognized the need for a posi- 
tive and _ constructive forestry 
policy and program and in August, 
1932, a definite policy was adopted. 
Later, in 1934, this became the 
basis of a forestry code legalized 
under the NRA and upon the pass- 
ing of that authority in 1935 was 
voluntarily and officially adopted as 
a permanent industry policy. 

To devise a set of standards for 
industry guidance was no easy mat- 
ter, for the diversity of conditions 
throughout the region and the com- 
plexity of the forest problems made 
it evident that no single set of rules 
or standards could be drafted which 
would be applicable to the region 
at large. Therefore, the region 
was divided into six districts and a 
forest practice committee selected 
by the Association members in each 
district, who in turn elected their 
own chairman. This committee 
with the guidance and help of the 
Association forestry staff and the 
cooperation of foresters from the 
public agencies, drafted rules of 
forest practice for each district 
which were best suited to the pre- 
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vailing conditions of forest growth 
and operating methods. 

These committees are function- 
ing today and have recently com- 
pleted the revision of the forest 
practices rules for each district. It 
is a demonstration of industry’s 
self-regulation in action and func- 
tioning; free enterprise in opera- 
tion to solve its own problems and 
to manage its own affairs in a com- 
petent manner from the technical 
as well as the economic aspects. 


Program Outline 


This program of applied volun- 
tary self-regulation by the Western 
Pine industry is producing such 
tangible results as: 


1. Improved forest protection on 
virgin and cut-over lands so 
that damaging fires are cover- 
ing only a fraction of one per- 
cent of the protected area. 


2. A recent survey shows that 
nearly 95 per cent of the west- 
ern pine forest lands are refor- 
esting satisfactorily. The lands 
are being left in good condition 
for growing another crop of 
timber. 

3. An increasing number of com- 
panies are developing forest 


operating plans, giving consid- 
eration to the continued produc- 
tive possibilities for their firms. 
4. The Western Pine Tree Farm 
program is gathering impetus 
and gaining enthusiastic sup- 
port of the industry. 


Today, 





Mature Ponderosa Pine. This species makes up 40°% of the Western 
Pine forest and is one of the world's leading lumber producing 
trees. Under forest management Ponderosa Pine not only will con- 
tinue to hold its own but very likely will increase in importance in 
the national lumber picture (above) 






over 1,300,00 acres are certified 
as Western Pine Tree Farms. 
These include both virgin and 
cut-over industry-owned forest 
lands and additional pine lands 
will be certified in the next few 
months to make an impressive 
area of lands dedicated to grow- 
ing “trees for tomorrow”. Each 
tree farm owner to be certified 
must demonstrate that his for- 
est lands “are being protected 
and managed upon a basis of 
sound forest practices for the 
continuous production of forest 
crops in accordance with ap- 
proved standards.” 


This program is so new that the 
general public has not had time as 
yet to realize its full meaning. As 
time goes on, people will have op- 
portunity to notice roadside signs 
telling them they are traveling 
through a Tree Farm and appre- 
ciate that the forest they are look- 
ing at is a Tree Farm growing 
“trees for tomorrow’. These West- 
ern Pine Tree Farm symbols have 
a three-fold significance; they stand 
for good forestry, sound manage- 
ment, and good citizenship and are 
a part of the nationwide American 
Tree Farm program. 


Forestry Staff 


To assist the operators in carry- 
ing out their forestry program, the 
Association maintains a five-man 
forestry staff whose services are 
available to the industry. Four 
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Young Ponderosa Pine forest growing on private land from which 
the first crop was harvested and converted into lumber. With ade- 
quate seed sources such as exist under normal conditions in the 
Western Pine region, Nature abundantly renews the forest. Pro. 
tected from fire, these young trees will become tomorrow's lumber 


supply (below) 













forest engineers are _ located 
throughout the region and work 
under the direction of the Associa- 
tion Forester situated in Portland. 

One of the principal projects 
being undertaken at the present 
time is the development of forest 
operating plans for individual com- 
panies. This plan is worked out 
cooperatively with the company 
management and is designed to 
meet local conditions and antici- 
pated operations for the next five 
years. 


Orderly Management 


The plan in general covers the 
requirements for protection from 
fire and insects, plans for logging, 
forest practice standards to be ap- 
plied, and gives consideration to the 
taxation problems. The cumulative 
effect of these plans will be the 
orderly forest management of the 
timberlands sustaining the Western 
Pines inndustry. 

It is through such a program as 
has been outlined that the founda- 
tion is being built which will enable 
the Western Pine industry to sus- 
tain itself as a vital lumber pro- 
ducing unit. 

Numerous tough problems remain 
to be solved and there are difficul- 
ties to master, but the industry has 
indicated its willingness to tackle 
these problems and to shoulder its 
responsibilities. Thus, through vol- 
untary self-regulation by the indus- 
try, will good forestry be achieved. 
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The West Coast’s Record of Progress 





A fine, thick stand of young douglas fir resulting from seed trees left along 
the ridge 


HERE HAS never been a time, 

even in the days of “cut out and 

get out,’ when the responsible 
elements in the lumber industry did 
not know pretty well what they 
were doing and what their obliga- 
tions were. Often, forests were 
slashed ruthlessly against time to 
keep ahead of the rising tide of 
settlers looking for farm land. The 
lumberman had a two edged mo- 
tive, to cut and sell logs and lumber 
at a profit, and to clear land for 
farming. If through carelessness 
the clearing was hastened by fire 
in the forest, no serious concern 
was felt. There were other forests 
to be attacked and disposed of, and 
the quicker they were opened the 
better. 


Eventually, however, there came 
a time when more than enough land 
was cleared for farming, and when 
men began to realize that much of 
the forest land cleared for agri- 
culture was of little use except for 
growing more of the original crop 
trees. With that realization and 
the arrival of lumbermen at the last 
frontier, there arose concern over 
the perpetuation of forest re- 
sources. Attention was focused on 
the ratio of cutting and fire destruc- 
tion on the one hand to regrowth on 
the other. It was then that lum- 
bermen began to think of regrowth, 
and of their industry as one of 
growing and harvesting a replen- 
ishable crop rather than as a min- 
ing operation working toward the 
ultimate exhaustion of a natural 
resource, 

Surveys were made, and a new 
Science of forestry began to emerge. 
The objectives of scientific forestry 
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were quickly and completely de- 
fined, but putting them into opera- 
tion has been necessarily a slow 
process for several reasons. The 
first and perhaps most important is 
the fact that the whole economy 
and operational procedure of the 
industry had to be changed. Even 
if it had been possible to make 
every lumberman immediately 
aware of the need for such change, 
there remained complex and diffi- 
cult matters of finance, taxation 
and government policy to change 
and integrate into a new economy 
of forestry. Added to these prob- 
lems, not all solved yet, were the 
physical changes in operational 
methods and cutting policies which 
could not be accomplished over- 
night due in part to lack of full 
information of what was required. 

With characteristic initiative, 
however, the industry made a start, 
and has come a long way. It has 
come far enough now to be sure 
that what it has learned and put 
into effect, together with what will 
be accomplished in the few years 
after the war, guarantees to pos- 


Typical clear cutting 
in Douglas fir of 
Western Washing- 
ton. Notice the seed 
blocks or strips pro- 
jecting from dense 
growth into the cut 
areas 
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terity a perpetual resource in priv- 
ately owned and operated forests. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, recently 
said, ““Few investments of capital— 
the world over—require as high a 
degree of security as forest grow- 
ing, with crops at intervals of 50 
years or more. Forest industry had 
to work through a trial-and-error 
stage before forestry was possible. 
It had to cut off some of the sur- 
plus stumpage; open up old forests 
so that new ones could start; get 
pulp and plywood mills for better 
use of raw materials; see more 
stable timber values ahead; get a 
grip on the fire problem. With 
greater security in these essentials, 
the change from liquidation to tim- 
ber cropping became possible. It is 
now under way.” 

The rapid development toward 
timber cropping on the West 
Coast is reflected in the fact that 
of the virgin areas which have been 
logged or burned, 70 percent are 
now regrowing. 

Before progress could be made in 
reforestation it was necessary to 
make great advances in the control 
of fires. West Coast lumbermen 
have taken the problem to State 
legislatures and have aided in 
drafting laws to control fire pro- 
tection in the woods. Many of them 
have gone far beyond the minimum 
requirements of the law. Now, 
clear cutting and slash disposal 
grow new Douglas fir crops where 
fires have been kept out, and 
studies have been made and recom- 
mendations set forth as to where 
adequate sources of seed shall be 
left. Going beyond this, however, 
the scientific, orderly planting of 
seeds on tree farms is taking place 
in large tracts, and on adjacent 


















small tracts pooled for cooperative 
management. 

In 1933 the West Coast region 
had 546.2 billion feet of saw tim- 
ber. Nearly half of it was old 
growth Douglas fir. Big second 


growth, 22 to 40 inches in diameter, 








That which has occurred in the top two 
photos (destructive logging and fire) re- 


sults in the scene shown in the lower 

photo. It is against such forces as these 

that modern private lumber companies are 
successfully pitting all their energy 


amounted to 68.2 billion feet. Small 
second growth, 16 to 20 inches in 
diameter, ran 17.2 billion feet. The 
pulp species, western hemlock, sitka 
spruce and balsam firs were esti- 
mated at 164.3 billion feet, and 
there were about four billion feet 
of hardwoods. From 1933 to 1941, 
sawlog depletion of the Douglas fir 
figure amounted to 62.8 billion feet, 
an average of about seven billion 
feet a year. The average yearly 
depletion from all causes, fires, and 
saw timber cut for fuel, pulp, poles, 
piling, veneer blocks, shingle bolts 
and fence posts is estimated to be 
about eight billion feet. That left 
459 billion feet in 1943, plus ten 
percent regrowth, or about 492 bil- 
lion feet. 

The original forest survey of the 
Douglas fir region shows the situa- 
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tion at the beginning of 1933. Re- 
surveys were started in 1937 in the 
areas where logging operations 
were most active, and revised fig- 
ures for 21 counties have been is- 
sued. The resurvey covers 12.7 
million acres, a little less than half 
the commercial forest area. The 
result of the survey shows clearly 
what is happening in the Douglas 
fir belt. Logging activity has 
fluctuated between busy and rela- 
tively inactive years, several ex- 
tremely bad fires occurred in the 
seven years between the original 
survey and the resurvey, and the 
number of seed years is below nor- 
mal. The acreage of timber of 
sawlog size was reduced by 713,800 
acres. To offset this, there was a 
gain of 359,500 acres of forest in 
the six-inch to 20-inch diameter 
class, and 763,800 acres of seedlings 
and saplings up to six inches in 
diameter. That is a total increase 
of 1,110,600 acres of young forest 
with a corresponding decrease in 
unstocked acres. The acreage of 
unstocked burns decreased 19 per- 
cent. In old cutover land the un- 
stocked area was decreased 23 per- 
cent. The gain in restocking over 
logging and forest fires was 15 per- 
cent, or about 2 percent a year. 

Of the young forest, 1.7 million 
acres were well stocked, 2.1 million 
acres were medium stocked, a 1 mil- 
lion acres were poorly stocked. The 
youngest age class of the new for- 
est was the biggest, including 1,- 
366,000 acres. The 40-year old area 
that will be marketable in 20 to 30 
years, covered 580,000 acres. 

The resurvey shows that regen- 
eration is more than keeping pace 
with depletion, but indicates that 
some forest planting is necessary 
and that woods practice should con- 


tinue to improve in order to real- 
ize greater returns from highly 
productive forest lands now being 
cut. 

It takes 50 to 60 years to raise 
Douglas fir to saw timber size, and 
anything that assures the success 
of a new forest crop is good woods 
practice. Fire protection is well 
in hand and improving, selective 
cutting is advancing rapidly to a 
point where acreage is being placed 

















Example of selective cutting. Shaded trees 
are to be removed 


on a substantial yield basis, and tree 
farms and reseeding are coming 
fast. Beyond fire protection the 
seed supply is most important. The 
usual measures to secure it are to 
leave strips of timber along ridges, 
roads and other locations that can 
be used for fire breaks. Staggered 
strips of timber must remain in 
place until the new stand is estab- 
lished. Defective trees and un- 
merchantable stands on _ upper 
slopes are good sources of seed. 
The important point is the plan- 
ning of logging and slash disposal 
so that the seed source is available 
when the operation is complete. 
Compliance with the practice is 
general in the West Coast region, 
and the woods after logging have 
never looked better than they do 
now. 
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Thoughts for the Day 


& Is the popular belief that “‘vir- 


qualities based on fact? 


» Is not an inch of timber grown 
in 1933 or 1943 just as good as 
an inch of timber grown in 1643, 


or 1743, or 1843> | 





possesses superior 
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HE California coast redwood 
lumbermen were among the first 
in the United States to under- 
take extensive forestry work as a 
group. In the 1920’s a comprehen- 
sive planting program was in prog- 
ress. Several large tree nurseries 
were established and nursery seed- 
lings were set out on the cutover 
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A young stand of red- 
wood and Douglas fir 
about 40 years old. 
Nearly 20 per cent of 
the old cutover land 
resembles the area 
shown. On the remain- 
der the growth is 
younger and lighter 
or, recently, selectively 
logged. The seed trees 
already have been re- 
moved from this area 


REDWOODS ON WAY TO PERMANENCE 


lands. But, though this program 
had the blessing of foresters, it 
failed to provide a_ satisfactory 
answer to the problem of replacing 
logged trees with successors. Log- 
ging at that time was entirely by 
steam and wire rope systems which 
left the land too bare. Such ex- 
posure was too much to endure for 


Selective logging in 
the redwoods. Imma- 
ture trees, some of 
them 3 ft. dia., have 
been left for further 
growth and for serv- 
ice as seed trees. 
These trees released 
from earlier crowding 
increase their rate of 
growth to about 5 per 
cent per year. The de- 
bris consists of limbs, 





tops, chunks, rotten 
windfalls, old stubs, 
etc. 
vW 
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the nursery seedlings, already suf- 
fering an initial shock from trans- 
planting. Provisions for reforest- 
ing cutover lands are now entirely 
different and depend very largely 
on natural restocking. 

Redwood forests are characteris- 
tically uneven-aged, i.e., there are 
trees of all sizes and ages on a 
single plot of only a few acres. This 
peculiarity is the clue to the best 
management of redwood. Obviously 
in such a forest, many trees are 
submarginal as to profitable con- 
version—either below a profitable 
diameter or too immature to have 
produced both size and quality. In 
the steam logging days such trees 
were cut at a loss or pulled down 
and abandoned during logging. 
Could they be saved they would 
provide a fairly uniform distribu- 
tion of immature trees after the 
larger and mature trees are cut, and 
thus leave the cutover land clothed 
with the start of a second crop of 
trees. An immature tree to a red- 
wood logger is not a sapling or pole 
but a tree often up to 3 feet in 
diameter. In fact some trees being 
left now would be regarded as 
“super-duper” choice timber in 
regions of smaller timber. 

At the time the planting program 
was initiated the University of Cal- 
ifornia was studying cutover lands 
logged in the earliest days when 
logging was unconsciously selective 
and many trees were left standing. 
It was learned that such trees, 
which before logging were crowded 
in among and overtopped by the 
older giants and were therefore 
growing extremely slowly, possessed 
an amazing capacity to recover 
from this suppression and to in- 
crease their rates of growth after 
logging. Thus a tree growing only 
an inch in diameter in 30 years 
prior to logging may, after the re- 
moval of competing giants, produce 
an inch in from two to five years. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
redwood forest lends itself very 
well to so-called selective logging 
which implies confining the cutting 
to trees above a certain flexible 
diameter 

Selective logging is now the aim 
of all operators. The present pro- 
gram has been under way less than 
10 years. But already at least 50% 
of the area logged each year is left 
in a condition favorable for re- 
growth. 
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“Let's take a look at the record” 


As one part of the effort to tell the lumber industry’s big story of how “Private Enterprise Strides Toward 


PERMANENT Forest Supply” in this issue, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in presenting the case 
stories of the modern scientific forest management efforts of a group of manufacturers in all parts of the nation, 
Let no one carry away the idea that the stories cited here are isolated cases. Rather they are typical examples, 
selected and condensed to give an accurate indication of the scope of the movement in the minimum amount 


of space. 


As stated in the Diamond Match Co. case story the growth of new wood in all commercial forests 


in this country is more than 1200 times the total of the 210.000 acres of this famous match company. America’s 


timber resources are on the upsurge. 


A Forestry Pioneer 





Urania Lumber Company 














Urania, Louisiana 










S EARLY as 1904 the Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La. 

became interested in scientific forestry and proved 

reforestation practices to be economically sound, thus 
converting thousands of others to sustained yield 
programs. 

Hand-planting is the only alternative where seed sources 
for a considerable distance have been destroyed. Such 
artificial reforestation was never necessary in the Urania 
enterprise, despite the fact that it now covers more than 
110,000 acres. 

All logging is done under the supervision of a graduate 
forester. Defective, over-ripe, crooked or diseased trees 
are marked for immediate cutting so that whatever value 
they have may be salvaged, and so that they will make 
way for the growth of healthy, more productive specimens. 
The company has a special salvage crew assigned to this 
task. 

Also, when trees are found growing in over-crowded 
clumps, some of them are removed to improve growing 
conditions for the others. But among the other trees 
which remain, pines are not even considered for harvesting 
until they reach a minimum diameter of 12 inches. The 
diameter minimum for hardwoods is 14 inches. Those 
which have reached or exceeded the minimum cutting size 
are considered on their individual merits. Those with the 
best prospects are left to grow still larger; the others are 
cut to make room for the ever on-coming generations of 
seedlings and saplings. Always a goodly number of seed 
trees are left to assure that the new generation will keep 
on coming. 

The Hardtners, owners of Urania, were truly pioneers 
in scientific forestry. Their company started business in 
1899, and by 1904 they were not only buying forested 
lands and instituting their sustained yield methods but 


A Record in Hand Planting 





were purchasing the cut-over lands of other lumber com- 
panies and redeveloping them. 

Typical of the results obtained is the record of one 
80 acre tract on which practically everything but a few 
seed trees had been cut off in 1903. Thirty-seven years 
later Urania was able to harvest 105,835 board feet of pine, 
141,005 feet of hardwood and 61 cords of pulpwood from 
that same 80 acres, and to leave standing an estimated 
445,950 feet of 
pine, 33,811 feet 
of hardwood and 
80 cords of pulp- 
wood. Seedlings 
and saplings were 
too numerous to 
count. 
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Scenes like this are 
typical of natural re- 
stocking on lands of 
the Urania Lumber 
Company, Urania, 
La. Hand - planting 


ee has never been found 
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Gaylord Container Corporation 
Bogalusa, Louisiana 














NE OF the first companies to discover the fact that 
it is more economical to conduct logging operations 

so as to encourage Nature to plant successive tree 

crops than to leave the job for man to do was the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., organized at Bogalusa, La. 
in 1905. For many years this company operated the 
world’s largest sawmill with a daily capacity of a million 
board feet. 

In 1908, when the sawmill began operating, trees on the 
stump were so plentiful they were a glut on the market— 
worth scarcely more than 50 cents to a dollar for a 
thousand board feet. This factor was vital in America’s 
growth, for it supplied the nation with bountiful, econom- 
ical, building material. The over-abundance of timber, 


however, did not encourage Americans to think much of 
growing new crops of it. 
For about ten years, therefore, the Great Southern fol- 
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lowed a policy of clear-cutting in its logging operations. 
Later Nature, unaided by man, replanted large areas which 
had been clear-cut, and brought these possibilities to the 
attention of the Great Southern Co. 

So a subsidiary concern was organized, the Bogalusa 
Paper Co., Inc., and a pulp and paper mill built in that 
town. At first the paper factory was operated largely on 
waste products from the sawmill, but it was foreseen that 
it could eventually be operated on the, continuous supply 
of pulpwood that would come from the never-ending har- 
vests on the original timber land. 

Simultaneously the company embarked on a program 
to encourage natural reforestation: changing its logging 
practices to leave sufficient seed trees standing; fencing 
large areas at considerable cost to exclude razor-back 
hogs; adopting extensive fire protection measures. In 
addition, on land where nature had been slow in stocking 
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Part of the biggest single project of hand-planting forests in Amer- 


ica is shown in this scene. The operation was begun by the Great 

Southern Lumber Co., but is now in the hands of the Gaylord Con- 

tainer Corporation, Bogalusa, La. The hand-planted area amounts 
to 45,000 acres. 


new growth, the company embarked on what was to 
become the largest single hand-planting project in history. 
First phase of this program was to plant 800 acres with 
seeds sown by hand in plowed furrows. Then there were 


ACase of Forestry from the Beginning 


1500 acres planted with wild seedlings gathered from 
clumps where they were growing too thickly. 

In 1922 Great Southern founded its own nursery to grow 
four species of Southern pines: longleaf, shortleaf, slash 
and loblolly. Since then it has grown and transplanted as 
many as 12,000,000 seedlings a year. Eventually the size 
of this handplanted forest amounted to more than 45,000 
acres. 

Other lands were put under contract with the state, and 
an agreement to establish strict scientific protective forest 
practices was exchanged for one to fix a reasonable tax 
assessment rate for a period of years on the land. Eventu- 
ally 237,000 acres went under these good forestry con- 
tracts. 

By 1938, when the sawmill closed down there was new 
timber growing in annual volume large enough to support 
a vast enlargement of paper-making capacity. This 
enlargement was undertaken by Gaylord Container Corp. 
to which Great Southern sold out. Gaylord is continuing 
the good forestry practices and assuring itself of a per- 
petual raw material supply. In addition surplus timber 
is accumulating in the Bogalusa, area, much of which has 
already become saw-timber size. 


Collins-Almanor Forest 
Chester, California 








NOTABLE example of scientific forestry from the 
beginning is the Collins-Almanor Forest of 70,000 acres 
in the Sierra Nevadas of California. It is new in 
operation—old in planning. Foresters studied the 

project for more than two years before operations began, 
and laid out a schedule designed to keep a permanent 
balance between new growth and yield. 

Under the foresters’ program not more than 30 percent 
of the volume in any one area will be removed at one time. 
No trees under 50 inches in diameter will be cut except 
those of high risk or exceptional value. A 15 year cutting 
cycle is planned. 

Cooperation of foresters and production men begins in 
the front office and extends into the woods. Foresters 
work at the side of logging crews marking the trees to be 
cut and keeping a constant survey of general conditions. 
Power saws are used exclusively. 

Good fire protection is fundamental in the Almanor 
plans. Every logging crew is trained for fire fighting and 
equipment includes two tank trucks, 7500 feet of 1% inch 
hose, portable pumps, fire truck, and a trailer reserved for 
hauling a bulldozer wherever it is needed to fight fire. All 
parts of the tract are accessible by roads. 

The mill has no waste burner. Short pieces too good 
for fuel are used for box material, and sawdust and 
shavings furnish power for the mill. Provision is made to 
furnish power to nearby towns and cities. 

The Collins-Almanor project is a “model” forest indus- 
try community which has demonstrated that the practical 
aspects of the project are compatible with the idealistic 
methods employed. The mill is scheduled for year around 
Operation, a fact of special importance to the people in 
the community, which in itself was planned and built for 
ideal American living by Truman Collins. Assuming that 
the Almanor project can contract for sustained yield har- 
vesting on an adjoining 30,000 acres of government land, 
the foresters estimate an annual yield of 25 million board 
aaa less than the area’s estimated annual 
growth. 
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Scenes like this are typical in the Collins-Almanor Forest at Chester 

in the Western Pine region of California. Notice the Tree Farm 

sign which was awarded to the owners as evidence of their good 
forest management. 


Wood Conversion Company 
Cloquet, Minnesota 
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from state tax funds in previous years left rural sec- 
tions of Minnesota around Cloquet insufficiently pro- 
tected from fire, and as World War I was drawing to a 
close a tremendous forest fire swept away 453 lives and 
$30,000,000 worth of property. Of the previously abundant 


Jim sate ts appropriations for forest fire protection 
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saw timber thereabouts, the fire left mills only enough to 
last about three years. ‘ 

Initial regrowth on fire-swept areas is usually aspen, 
balsam and jackpine—species not suited for lumber. 
Lumber companies in the area employed chemists to 
develop commercial uses for these so-called “weed” trees 
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Once devastated by 
fire, the forests 
around Cloquet, 
Minn., have made a 
rapid come-back. 
Here is a_ typical 
scene of new growth 
of the Wood Con- 
version Company, 
Cloquet, Minn., one 
of the principal fac- 
tors in the town's 
recovery. 

















































































































and from their experiments came insulation material, 
wallboards, fine book paper. 




















Hardwood Growth Speed Proves Surprising 


Thus as utilization was one step in the program, refor- 
estation became another. Throughout the area a network 
of fire breaks was constructed. Fire towers, roads, and 
telephone systems were installed. A strict sustained yield 
harvest program was established. Foresters of the private 
companies estimated speed of natural replanting and wood 
growth and pro-rated the annual harvest to the annual 
volume of growth. Where trees grew too thickly and 
retarded growth they were thinned and used in the mills, 
Under this scientific management aspen grows to the right 
size for conversion in 10 years, and balsam and jackpine 
require but two years longer. Annual volume of new 
wood growth, acre by acre, has soared regularly and 
steadily. 

Farmers in the region were educated to the methods 
adopted by the industries and urged to practice them 
in their own small timber patches. Thus they have begun 
to look upon trees as another farm crop to be grown, 
harvested, and grown again. The farm timber growth 
and production has increased so markedly in the Cloquet 
region that more than half of the pulpwood used in Cloquet 
mills come from this source. 

Saw timber is also growing in this region, but the 
present interest and harvest is being made in the species 
used for conversion purposes. 


R. F. Learned & Son 
Natchez, Mississippi 

















ROWING repeated crops of hardwood timber is com- 
monly supposed to be much more difficult than sus- 
tained yield forestry in softwoods. But the case of 
R. F. Learned & Son of Natchez, Miss., shows that it 
can be done. 

The company has been in the business of growing and 
harvesting successive crops of timber for more than 115 
years. Its first harvests were mostly of cypress, leaving 
the other species mostly untouched. For the last 40 years, 
however, cottonwood, willow, oak and red gum (all of 
which grow more rapidly than cypress) have been the 
center of interest. 

Cottonwood especially has a speedy regeneration, trees 
adding nearly an inch in diameter each year for the first 
18 years. The species is prolific in reproduction also. Its 
lumber is prized for crating and widely used in furniture 
construction. 

Even oaks and gum grow far more rapidly than the 
public realize. As a result there are many areas in the 
Learned properties where oak and gum trees have pre- 
viously been harvested which are ready to yield a second 
crop. The story is similar for many other hardwoods 
in the Learned forests such as hickory, beech, ash, hack- 
berry and sycamore. 
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The company encourages the growth by protecting 
young shoots from grazing cattle and adheres to its policy 
of harvesting only those trees which have reached a 
minimum diameter of 22 inches. 
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Stands of hardwoods like these are typical of the forests of R. F. 

Learned & Son, Natchez, Miss. This company has been growing 

and harvesting hardwoods on the same lands for more than a 
century. 


The Chesapeake Corporation 
West Point, Virginia 
































































OOPERATION between manufacturers of wood pulp 
and farmer-owners of small woodlands is one of the 
principal factors which is increasing prosperity 
many forested areas, and typical of this mutually 

helpful relationship is the case of the Chesapeake Corp. 

In such a year as 1942, its mill uses over 200,000 cords 
of pulpwood, and in a normal year the great bulk of its 
supply must come from small land owners, farmers, and 
others. That’s why the company employs professional 
foresters to give their technical advice to all tree-growers 
of the region. 

Also practical booklets are distributed by the company 
to the other tree-growers to serve as manuals for thelr 
forestry operations, ; 
It is in the realm of fire-fighting, however, where this 


An example of selective harvesting for pulpwood on the Chesapeake 
Corp. property near West Point, Va. 
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typical company is most plainly seen in its role of a “good 
neighbor” for the region. At its own expense, the com- 
pany maintains a modern fire-fighting truck, complete with 
emergency water tank, pump, hose, and special tools for 
quelling forest fires, and it makes this equipment together 
with a crew of company employees available for fighting 
all fires within a 20-mile radius of West Point, Va., regard- 
less whether the flames may be in company owned timber, 
or in timber owned by farmers or others. 

The company also maintains a nursery where a million 
loblolly pine seedling can be produced annually for plant- 
ing where reforestation by nature would be unduly slow. 

Under its sustained-yield program, the company nor- 
mally practices “selective” cutting—which removes trees 


In the Vanguard of Progress 


when they are commercially mature for pulpwood purposes, 
others which are diseased or imperfect, and others by 
thinning of overcrowded stands. This leaves adequate 
numbers of seed trees standing to start new generations 
annually, and it also leaves immature trees to develop 
more rapidly than would otherwise be possible. The net 
result is an annual average growth per acre far greater 
than would be possible in a forest where no harvesting 
was done. 

Like many other companies, however, Chesapeake has 
had to lower its forestry standards for the duration of 
the present War—but only for then. It still rigidly adheres 
to the practice of leaving several healthy seed trees stand- 
ing on every acre to assure prompt regeneration. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
Tacoma, Washington 











NDUSTRIAL forestry as practiced by the Weyer- 

haeuser Timber Co. is a history of evolution and con- 

sistent intensification spanning four decades and still 
in the process of refinement. 

The company was founded in 1900 as a timber holding 
company but expanded into logging and lumber and pulp 
manufacture. In 1903 it called in the United States Forest 
Service to survey and report on its forest situation. The 
survey resulted in better fire protection and the establish- 
ment of the Western Forestry and Conservation Associa- 
tion. 

During the 1920’s the company discontinued its logged- 
off land department and reorganized a Reforestation and 
Land Department in 1936. A constant program of survey 
and research in reforestation has been the policy. 

The great Weyerhaeuser conservation and regrowth 
program now includes: 

1. An intensive fire protection and forestry unit which is 
independent of logging operations known as the Clem- 
ons Tree Farm. It is believed that the phrase “tree 

farm” was first used in connection with this project. 

It is wholly devoted to growing timber. Areas denuded 
by repeated fires are being restocked by hand. Inten- 
sive fire protection has been organized (including 
fighter and patrol trucks, miles of truck roads, water- 
holes, communication systems) in an effort to hold fire 
loss to less than % of one percent a year. 

2. Establishment of a central forest management organi- 
zation with 15 forest technicians under a chief forester. 
Jurisdiction of the land is in two catagories: forest in- 
ventory 30 to 160 years of age; and forest inventory 
from 0 to 30 years old. 


The Surplus Growth Accumulates 


3. A special staff charged with forest management re- 
search. 

4. Field forestry staffs of one to five trained foresters on 
five branch tree farms. 

5. Contributions to the support of two cooperative tree 
farms. 
Much attention is being given at present to the prep- 





Scientific research for greater and better utilization of wood, and 

for the elimination of whatever waste can be eliminated is a major 

activity of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, Wash. 
This shows one corner of its well-equipped laboratory. 


aration of detailed inventory and growth data from which 
will be mapped intensive sustained yield management 
schedules for all producing areas. 


Diamond Match Company 
Stirling City, California 
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VERY normal year the Diamond Match Company cuts 
approximately 36,000,000 board feet of timber (pri- 
marily for lumber) from its 210,000 acres of forest land 
in three counties in California. But its forest content 
steadily continues to become larger, rather than smaller— 
because its annual growth of wood is far greater than the 
amount which is harvested. 

Foresters estimate that this 210,000 acres create at 
least 45,000,000 board feet of new timber annually. This 
means that at the end of an average ten years, the forest 
contains about 90,000,000 more board feet than at the 
beginning of the period. 

Of course, during the war years, the company increased 


On many parts of wide-spread holdings of the Diamond Match 
Company, Stirling City, California, lumber—not matches—is the 
principal crop. This scene is typical of second growth Western 
pine coming along fast in its sustained yield operations in three 
counties of California. 
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its rate of harvesting timber to help meet the military 
needs of the nation, but the surplus growth of normal 
years is sufficient to soon offset the temporary effect 
of the war. 

Diamond Match is only one of many concerns which 
(unknown to the public) have been making such progress; 
the total growth of new wood in all the commercial forests 
in this country each year is over 1,200 times the total of 
that in the 210,000 acres of this famous match company. 

Diamond Match has an all around forest conservation 
They cut no trees under 24 inches in diameter 


program. 


"Insured" for Permanency 





unless defective or overcrowded. A logging operation 
therefore leaves about 4000 to 5000 board feet of standing 
timber per acre in trees from 14 to 24 inches in addition 
to thousands of smaller trees. Spacing between the larger 
trees averages 50 feet, between the smaller ones, five or 
six feet. From 1931 to 1941 fire damage averaged less 
than 100 acres per year, and this was not total loss. The 
company maintains a regular force of fire watchers and 
fighters with elaborate equipment. 

Diamond Match forests have been designated by the 
Western Pine Association as a tree farm. 






Potlatch Forests, Inc. 
Lewiston, Idaho 














N 1927, the management of Potlatch Forests, Inc. laid 
plans to insure permanency for their logging operations 

in the forests of Northern Idaho. 
In September, 1943, 16 years after the big sawmill 
at Lewiston slabbed its first log, the area in which its 





Potlatch Forest logs go down the Clearwater River, Idaho, in one 

of the remaining regular river drives in the United States. Note 

center jam in the picture—a tough one to unscramble and most 
dangerous. 


timber is grown was titled the “Clearwater Tree Farm” 
by the Western Pine Association in recognition of the high 
standards of forestry observed and practiced through the 


An Unexpected Blessing 









intervening years, and because the company’s future plans 
call for continued observance of such standards. The 
Potlatch program has been on a scale possibly unequalled 
anywhere else in the world. 

A large crew of trained foresters direct the program. 
In some cases, among old growth stands, it has been 
determined most beneficial to clear cut, with the exception 
of a certain number of seed trees. On all other areas 
embraced by the tree farm a selective cutting program 
has been strictly adhered to. Special brush disposal crews 
eliminate this source of fire hazard and seedling growth 
retardant on logged over land. 

Improved utilization is another phase of the Potlatch 
forest conservation program. The company’s laboratories 
have developed a machine to convert dry mill waste into 
fuel logs and 55 of these are in use. In a matter of 
minutes a gluing machine can fabricate strong useful 
panels up to 52 inches by 20 feet from short narrow 
waste pieces. 

Although the war has greatly accelerated lumber pro- 
duction at Potlatch (1942 production figures are approxi- 
mately double the peacetime average, 1927 through 1940) 
it has not endangered the cutting cycle that spells per- 
manence for the Clearwater operation. A company survey 
indicates that the rate of new wood growth on company 
property will provide the amount required to operate the 
Lewiston mill continuously on a one-shift basis. In addi- 
tion adjoining forests provide great potential supplies, as 
do company forests not at merchantable age. 














HE FOREST policy which is serving the needs of the 
Mascnite Corp. in the manufacture of its insulating 
board products is also contributing to the ultimate 
growth of valuable saw timber. Thus the land so 

employed is producing a continuous cash crop and also 

growing fine lumber for the use of future generations. 

The Masonite Corp. has 140,000 acres of company owned 
forest, all on a sustained yield growing program under 
the direction of professional foresters. Ideal time for 
harvesting trees for conversion into pulp for the ultimate 
Masonite product is when they are 15 to 20 years old and 
have attained a height of about 30 feet. From the land 
primarily devoted to the growth of timber for lumber, 
only those trees which are defective or otherwise unsuited 
for lumber, and those which are overcrowded and in 
need of thinning, are harvested at the 15 to 20 year age 
for conversion purposes. The rest are left standing, in 
ideal growing conditions, to become the saw timber of 
20 years or so hence. In the meantime a second crop of 
pulpwood will grow on the same land. 

The methods which have proved successful for the com- 
pany have been made available to farmers and others in 
the Laurel area. 

Prior to the purchase of its own forests Masonite had 
hired professional foresters and encouraged all growers 
of trees for many miles around Laurel to adopt sustained 






yield forestry methods which would keep them growing 
new pulpwood fast enough to replace that which they sold 
to the company. Great progress was made throughout 
the entire region. 


Pressure machine in the fiber 
hardboard process converting to 
“gun fiber.’ The fine chips are 
impregnated with steam under a 
pressure of more than 1,000 
pounds per square inch and ex- 
ploded into fiber. Steel in these 
machines is 4 inches thick. 
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Masonite Corporation 
Laurel, Mississippi 
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A Typical Contribution to Increased Forest Growth 


Simpson Logging Company 
Shelton, Washington 











EFORESTATION progress by the Simpson Logging 
Company is typical of industry in the Douglas fir region. 
Fire protection and sustained-yield harvesting prac- 
tices are the twin keystones of the Simpson program. 
As a result, a large proportion of the company’s 100,000 





Block cutting by the Simpson Logging Company, Chelton, Wash., 

is well illustrated by the scene which shows the care which has been 

taken to assure prompt and adequate forest regeneration through 
blocks of seed trees scattered through cut-over areas. 


acres of cut-over lands supports a well stocked stand of 
replacement timber, mainly Douglas fir, from five to fifty 
years in age. 


"Green Gold" That Never Runs Out 


There’s a special significance in such reforestation 
progress as this because it has been only a relatively few 
years since almost all the forests in the Douglas fir region 
were virgin timber. In general, these trees were past 
their growing-years, and hence, these forests practically 
had ceased to create any additional wood. New trees could 
spring up only as fast as old trees died. The land was 
being used as a storage space instead of as a growing 
space. 

Even today, one leading forest authority estimates that 
over half of the 25,000,000 acres of virgin Douglas fir in 
Washington and Oregon consists of forests which are 
“over-ripe” and which are “losing volume year by year 
from the inroads of decay and other natural enemies.” 
This is a waste of standing resources, and it is a waste 
of the capacity of the land to grow new timber. It is a 
waste which can be halted, however, only by the speed at 
which the virgin timber can be harvested. 

Simpson Logging Co. pioneered with others securing 
better fire protection, first through private fire associa- 
tions and later in cooperation with state and federal 
agencies. This includes the building and maintaining of 
many miles of telephone lines and fire suppression roads. 
In cooperation with State and federal agencies, it main- 
tains four lookout towers and keeps fire fighting equipment 
constantly available at all logging and railroad operations. 

In its logging operations it follows practices best suited 
to the particular area. Where reforestation can best be 
served by selective logging, that is practiced; where 
reforestation can best be served by clear-cutting areas, 
leaving uncut adjacent areas to reseed them, it follows 
this staggered or “checkerboard” system. Sometimes it 
uses a combination. 

The Simpson Logging Co. in cooperation with the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. this year have formed the South 
Olympic Tree Farm Co. The services of this company 
are available to all interested land owners in the area. 


Michigan-California Lumber Company 
Camino, California 








ONG AGO the easy-to-find gold that produced the 

famed rush to El Dorado County, Calif. disappeared; 

but today, almost a century after timber began to be 

harvested and sawed in Captain Sutter’s sawmill, (it 
was in his millrace that the gold was first discovered in 
1848) timber and its harvest is the principal resource 
and industry of that whole historic section. Unlike gold, 
which when once claimed for man is gone, the great 
resource of “green gold”, the forests, grow again to be 
harvested again. 

By the 1880 logging was on a large scale in this area. 
Today the Michigan-California Lumber Co., organized in 
1917, is one of the companies in this area operating a 
tract of 85,000 acres continuously, on a planned harvest 
basis designed to be perpetual. Seed trees are left stand- 
ing to assure natural reseeding. The present cycle of 
harvest is mainly on a 50 to 60 year schedule. 

The company cuts no trees less than 27 inches in diam- 
eter, and in fir it maintains a minimum of 30 inches. Fire 
control and prevention are established company policies. 
Dead trees are felled and slash is removed where it would 
constitute a fire hazard. Two fire trucks are maintained 
to assist public fire fighting agencies. There has been 
no fire worthy of the name in this area for a considerable 
number of years. 

Payrolls today at Camino and Pino Grande, the shipping 
plant and mill respectively of the Michigan-California 
company, are one of the principal well-springs of liveli- 
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hood of the area, and the company is a primary source 
of the county’s tax revenues. 





This scene from the Michigan-California company forests illustrates 

particularly well how the harvesting of the large, ripe, trees (note 

stumps) has stimulated the growth of the small stock surrounding 
them. 
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The Forest "Come-Back" in Wisconsin 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 








N THE early days of Wisconsin logging thousands of 
acres of forest were clear-cut to provide the vast quan- 
tities of timber needed by the rapidly expanding nation. 
The loggers knew that Nature would grow new timber 
if the land wasn’t used for some other purpose. But it 
was a common belief that most of Wisconsin would some 
day be used for agricultural purposes and indeed great 
areas of this state are today devoted to prosperous farm 
and dairy enterprises of which Wisconsin is justly proud. 

But it became apparent that there was still much forest- 
cleared land being used neither for farms nor for the re- 
growth of trees. This fact coupled with the growth of 
new industries needing raw materials from the forests 
stimulated the come-back of Wisconsin forests under care- 
ful private and industrial management. 

Nekoosa-Edwards was a pioneer. It sent foresters to 
the farmers in an area around its headquarters in Port 
Edwards, Wis., to show them how to grow more trees 
quickly, and how to harvest them to insure their replace- 
ment. The farmers were eager to learn, for the company 
bought their crops of pulpwood. 

In addition the company embarked on its own tree grow- 
ing projects on 50,000 acres of clear-cut land to which it 
added about 3500 acres per year. Artificial replanting is 
set at 2700 seedlings per acre. Pulpwood forest growing 
can be about twice as productive per yearly average, per 
acre, than “natural” forest growth inasmuch as close- 
spaced planting is feasible. 

Hand-in-hand with the planting program is the com- 


Forty Years of Progress 


ee 


pany fire-protection activity. There are five company for- 
est towers on the land. Every 160-acre tract is bounded 
either by a company fire road or a public highway. The 


oe ee a 


Here's how Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis., 
grows seedlings for areas which must be restocked artificially. 


company fire truck carries complete equipment for a 
40-man crew. 

Effectiveness of the fire policy is demonstrated by the 
fact that from 1926 to 1943 annual fire loss was estimated 
at $17. 


Gray Chemical Company 
Roulette, Pennsylvania 








BOUT 40 years ago it became obvious that while Pot- 
ter County, Pa., land would grow trees in abundance it 
would not grow other kinds of crops except at starva- 
tion levels. Shortly thereafter the Gray Chemical Co. 
wanted to buy large quantities of wood and was offering 


Over and over again, forest crops have been harvested in scenes 
like this in Potter Co., Pa. for the Gray Chemical Co. 


prices which made it worth-while to grow it. 

So that became a business—to keep on growing trees 
and hauling them to the chemical company’s mill at Rou- 
lette for conversion into oil, tar, methanol, charcoal, etc. 
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The company too accumulated forest land (28,000 acres 
now) and company officers and employees bought 10,000 
more acres on their own. 


Really scientific forestry on the lands was introduced 
by R. R. Lyman who joined the firm in 1919. The program 
had several major developments: fire protection (in 20 
years fire loss has been negligible) and decentralization of 
cutting operations being primary. Individual workers and 
groups up to six men carried on woods work formerly done 
by large crews. The forests were divided into operating 
units of about 1000 acres each, with modern, permanent 
forest homes for workers and their families in each area. 
They plant, guard and harvest the successive forest crops. 
Their outstanding homes place a mark of dignity on their 
profession and put their social standing on a high level. 

The road building program is still underway and is ex- 
tensive. Three systems of cutting are practiced in accord- 
ance with the welfare of the areas being harvested. 

The company-owned timber is designed to make up the 
balance of the plant needs above raw material supplied by 
farmers and other woodland owners, so these people have 
full benefit of the company’s technical advice and its en- 
couragement in their good forestry efforts. A sawmill is 
geared to the chemical plant and produces about 1% mil- 
lion board feet annually. 

The result of the entire program may be summed up in 
the fact that the Gray forest is growing about three times 
as fast as it is being cut. 


Data courtesy American Forest Products Industries, Ine. 
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POSTWAR Te PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC., is an association of indus- 


trial concerns who manufacture materials and equipment for the 
construction industry. Eight months before Pearl Harbor the 


Council created a postwar planning committee, which has been 
at work continuously. Recently it incorporated its findings in a 
platform of 21 proposals for all branches of the construction industry, 


The Council shares the current popular opinion that the building 


by The Producers’ Council, Inc. industry holds the greatest opportunity for rapid re-employment of 


returning war veterans and dislocated war industry workers. The 

American Lumberman concurs in this belief, and in the Council’s belief 

that the construction industry can fulfill its tremendously important 
postwar function if every element in the industry plots a practical postwar course, based on the principles of 
free private enterprise, and carefully integrated with a basic overall plan. 


It is interesting to note that the postwar planning procedure recommended for the retail lumber and building 
material dealer in a continuous series of articles beginning in the American Lumberman issue of October 2 
harmonizes in every detail with the overall plan projected by the Council. It is even more interesting to note 
that the Council in drafting and announcing its platform recognizes construction as a local industry, and recog- 
nizes, as the American Lumberman has emphasized, that success of any postwar program depends in the main 
on the collective soundness and thoroughness of local planning in the thousands of individual communities that 
make up the country’s economic fabric. We believe further, and have discussed the point in detail in all of the 
five articles on postwar planning published thus far in the American Lumberman, that the most important 
factor in accomplishing the postwar construction program is the retail lumber and building material dealer. 
Upon the size and interest of his postwar building prospect list and his ability to change that list into active 
customers at the right time will rest the industry’s final success in converting building materials and equip- 
ment into finished and remodeled homes and farm structures. 


























room for compromise or half-way measures. 








ing some of them. 






Advance Planning of Private Construction 


The owners and prospective owners of commercial, industrial, 
residential, farm, and other types of private real estate should start 
immediately to prepare plans, select sites, arrange financing, make 
commitments for construction, and take such other steps as will 
make possible the prompt initiation of field construction. The 
Federal tax structure should allow expenditures for design to be 
classified as current expenses by business concerns. 

























































Work Pile Plan 

Every community should organize a work pile plan and make an 
inventory of all possible repair, remodeling, and new construction 
for initiation in the immediate postwar period. Listings of such 
jobs should be classified to indicate the most feasible order in which 
to undertake them so as to give the greatest employment and to 
conform with the supply of available material. 

































Preparation by Industry 

Each element in the construction industry should prepare imme- 
diately a detailed program for rapid conversion or expansion of 
facilities for high levels of production, distribution, and sales in 
the postwar period. 


























Resumption of Civilian Construction 


As fast as the war requirements for critical materials and man- 
power decrease, restrictions on the manufacture and use of building 
vroducts should be removed and inventories replenished. Civilian 
construction should be resumed as soon as possible before the end 
of the war to provide momentum for expanded operations in the 
immediate postwar period. 
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In this connection it is also interesting to note that a government statistican has stated that between 
560,000 and 640,000 new housing units will be needed annually during the first five years after the war, 
but that 970,000 units (The Council’s estimate of the potential annual postwar market for the first five years 
after the war) can be built only with aggressive local promotion. In other words, an increase of approxi- 
mately 50 to 70 percent in home building can be realized if the local sales effort is effective. Without that 
increase, or most of it, an increase which depends principally on the retail tumber dealer, there can be wide- 
spread unemployment which would threaten the basic market for the needed housing units. There is little 


2 The article published on October 30 details 


Following are the 21 points of the Council’s postwar construction program with editorial comment follow- 


1 It was urged in the AmeRricAN LUMBERMAN 
issue of October 30 that retail lumbermen in 
cooperation with local lending institutions, retail- 
ers of household furnishings and equipment and 
other business men organize information classes 
to acquaint the public with the principles of good 
design and the use of modern materials and 
equipment. It was suggested that two types of 
course be conducted, one for prospective home 

builders and remodelers, and one for farm service 

building prospects. Suggestions for organizing 
and conducting the courses were given. 


ways to follow through on the _ educational 
courses, and build and maintain an active pros- 
pect list. 





3 The next article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
postwar planning series, to be published Decem- 
ber 25, will give the results of our nationwide 
survey of building material and equipment manu- 
facturers to determine the time needed for con- 
version back to production of civilian goods. 





4 In the issue of December 25 there will be an 


analysis of government building restrictions ™ 
their relation to the current and probable future 
progress of the war. Relaxation of restrictions 
consistent with maximum war effort will be dis 
cussed. 
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Advance Planning of Public Improvements 

Each level of government should expedite advance preparation 
of construction drawings and specifications for useful public improve- 
ments. Where local political subdivisions require financial assistance 
for such planning, state or local funds should be provided. The 
acquisition of land for public-improvement sites and rights-of-way 
should be facilitated by changes in legislation and practice relating 
to administration, powers of eminent domain, and the condemnation 


process. 


Disposal of Government Surpluses 

Government surpluses of building materials and equipment which 
are not utilized for rehabilitation abroad, including both new build- 
ing products and those salvaged from demolished temporary war 
construction and war housing, should be disposed of through estab- 
lished trade channels for orderly absorption into postwar construc- 
tion. 


Building Product Development 

Research in building products, design, methods of construction, 
pre-assembly of related parts, and techniques of distribution, should 
be encouraged. Each line of manufacturing should develop and 
maintain adequate research facilities within its own field. In addi- 
tion, there should be effective coordination of such activities between 
the several lines of manufacture to bring about the greatest total 
advancement in each type of building structure. 


Dimensional Coordination 


The design of postwar construction on the modular or dimensional 
coordination basis should, be encouraged. Each line of manufactur- 
ing should develop standard coordinated sizes of its building products 
suitable for adoption as American Standards under the provisions 
of Project A-62 of the American Standards Association. 


Revision of Building Codes 


Proven and tested technological developments, including those 
growing out of war construction practices, should be permitted in 
construction. Therefore, where building codes do not permit such 
use, they should be amended immediately. Furthermore, appropriate 
boards or building officials should be empowered to allow and should 
accept such new construction techniques and products as meet 
approved standards and requirements. In addition, building codes 
should be revised by the incorporation of standard code provisions, 
prepared through accepted industry processes, thereby bringing 
building codes to a desirable degree of regional uniformity. 


Reduction of Costs 


All elements of the industry, including design, manufacture, dis- 
tribution, installation, finance, and labor, should intensify efforts to 
eliminate uneconomic practices, to assure efficient and economical 
procedures in each stage of the flow of their products and services, 
and to reduce costs of construction to the consumer. All means to 
effectuate cost reduction should be explored such as new methods 
and materials, design, construction and distribution techniques, 
standardization of materials and sizes, pre-assembly of related parts, 
and annual wages for building craftsmen. 


Merchandising 


Aggressive merchandising of construction services should be under- 
taken during and after the war to induce the public to acquire and 
'mprove homes and other types of urban and rural buildings and to 
ee such objectives a preferred position in family budgets and in 

usiness planning. The public should be accommodated by simple 
easy, and convenient facilities for fulfilling its construction require- 
ments, At the point of sale, the purchaser should be afforded a 
variety of products and services, complete and reliable informa- 
lon, suitable terms of payment, and service responsibility both 

efore and after purchase. 
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5 It should be noted that the emphasis is on 


public construction under local government 
bodies to avoid a repetition of the boondoggling 
of WPA or something like it. 


It is heartening to note that the emphasis here 
is on disposal of government surpluses through 
established trade channels. Almost from the day 
the war started AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been 
aware of the danger of indiscriminate government 
dumping of surplus and salvage material on the 
market, and has urged consistently that action be 
taken to release surplus materials through estab- 
lished trade channels. Any other procedure can 
result in nothing but chaos and dislocation that 
will retard orderly conversion to peacetime pur- 
sults. 


7 Work is well under way to accomplish this 


objective through cooperation of the Producers’ 
council and the American Institute of Architects. 


3 This work, likewise, is reported to be under 


way, and can be expected to yield economies in 
construction. 


5 This will be recognized as an ancient battle- 


field, and one which, in the interest of better 
building, will have to be stormed frontally. 


10 Establishment of the retail lumber dealer as a 


one-stop building service headquarters has 
already gone far to secure economies in building, 
and continuing development along this line will 
result in further economies. This was discussed. 
in the issue of November 13. 


11 It is in the merchandising of homes that the 


lumber dealer’s real responsibility lies. See the 
postwar planning article in the issue of Novem- 
ber 27. 











Responsibility for Authentic Information 

Educational activities should be undertaken by all branches of 
the construction industry to promote home ownership and an in- 
creased appreciation by the general public of the importance of high 
standards of home living, working conditions, and recreation. Proven 
technical developments should be brought promptly to the attention 
of the industry and the public but premature pronouncements, either 
by those in the industry or by others, should be carefully avoided. 
Each element in the construction industry should assume the respon- 
sibility for providing accurate and authentic information both to 
enable the public to utilize construction services more advantageously 
and to counteract the effects of prophesies of fantastic new develop- 
ments and other forms of mis-information. 


Training of Employees 

Each element in the construction industry should sponsor and 
participate in a comprehensive training and educational program in 
managerial, technical, merchandising, and construction practices, 
for existing personnel, returning servicemen and war workers, and 
new personnel in the industry. Such activities should be coordinated 
and conducted in collaboration with governmental, educational, 
professional, industrial, and labor organizations. 


Financing of Private Residential Construction 


Private new construction and maintenance and improvement of 
residential real estate, in both urban and rural communities, should 
be stimulated by the provision of financing facilities adequate for 
postwar needs. Encouragement should be given to the establishment 
of privately-owned mutual insuring facilities to guarantee invest- 
ments in mortgages and in notes, both for the financing of new and 
existing construction and the financing of maintenance and repair. 
Such facilities should adopt procedures designed to enhance the 
probability of producing good environments, sound construction, and 
stable investments. Governmental instrumentalities which provide 
financial guarantees should be continued only until equivalent serv- 
ices are provided by private enterprise. Financial institutions 
should be permitted and encouraged to invest directly in the produc- 
tion of houses for sale and in rental projects. The insuring of the 
yield on investments in rental housing should be carefully considered. 















Detailed information on how the retail lumber. 
man can head up such a program is carried in 
the issue of October 30. An important feature 
of this program at present is to dispel the idea of 
the so-called postwar “dream house,” widely and 
erroneously publicized. 
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Complete plans for this educational program 
have been worked out, and were being instituted 
rapidly in high schools and colleges when the 
war interfered. The activity will be resumed as 
soon as the war ends. 
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Here, the implication is clear. The Council 
believes that private industry and financial insti- 
tutions should provide their own guarantees. In 
the postwar period the policy must be that the 
people will run the government, and not the 
reverse. 
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Financing of Industrial and Commercial 
Construction 


Private construction of commercial, industrial, and 
other types of structures should be encouraged by the 
provision of financing facilities adequate for postwar 
requirements. Measures should be taken to improve 
the methods for the selection of investments and the 
valuation of security to the end that ample financing 
will be readily procurable for the erection, expansion, 
and remodeling of plants, office buildings, stores, hotels, 
utilities, and other types of real property. 


Financing of Public Improvements 


Federal aid or grants to state and local governments 
for public works should be limited to essential projects 
which serve a federal purpose. Local public improve- 
ments should be financed by taxation and borrowing 
by the level of government which will own and operate 
the improvements. Government spending for non- 
essential public works, solely for the purpose of creat- 
ing employment, should be discouraged. 


ment should be coordinated. To expedite the acceptance 
of proven technical developments, a system should be 
adopted for certifying tests. Standard testing procedure 
should be developed and recognized and data from tests 
conducted in accordance with such standard procedure 
by competent testing laboratories should be accepted 
by public authorities as factual without requiring 
duplicate tests to determine identical information. 


19 Protection of Environment 


Provisions should be made for improving the urban 
and suburban environment and giving greater stability 
to real estate values. Such provisions should include 
the bringing of unincorporated border areas under 
zoning control, the establishment of an occupancy 
permit system in cities, the prompt demolition of tem- 
porary war structures, the revision of methods of local 
taxation, and the passing of state laws which permit 
the majority of the owners in a district to have the 
power of eminent domain and to organize redevelop- 
ment companies. 


20 Extension of Technical Services 


Public Financial Assistance in Housing 


The use of public funds for the erection of housing 
and the public ownership of housing projects should 
be discouraged. Assistance for the housing of the 
neediest families should be provided and frankly ear- 
marked as relief and welfare expenditures. A sub- 
sidized family housing rental plan should be provided 
for by appropriate legislation. 


Testing of Materials 


The private and public facilities for testing the tech- 
nical characteristics of building materials and equip- 
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The use of architectural, engineering, and technical 
services should be expanded in all construction opera- 
tions. The public should receive adequate technical 
service in the planning and building of all types of 
shelter and in planning of cities and regional areas. 


2] Contract Method of Public Construction 


To secure better performance in shorter time and at 
lower cost, public construction should be carried out 
through competitive contracts with private construction 
enterprise and not through hiring day labor or by 
resorting to work relief methods. 
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@ GRANULAR-FILL TYPE 


No costly machinery needed to install this type of 
Zonolite. It pours as easily as popcorn and flows 
around obstacles to make a complete uniform fill 
without tamping or blowing. Simply pour it between 
attic joists and level it off. Pour into side walls—no 
cutting, fitting, nailing or waste. Extremely light- 
weight— fireproof— rot proof— vermin proof— 
and practically moistureproof. A ‘24-lb. bag covers 
approximately 17 sq. ft. 3” thick. 


@ INSULATING PLASTER 


Zonolite Plaster Aggregate used instead of sand 
savesa plasterer tons of dead-weight lifting in every 
house—cuts mortar weight in half. Ideal for patch- 
ing. Has 3% times the heat insulating value of 
sand-plaster—lessens passage of sound as well as 
heat—improves acoustics—minimizes condensation 
and is highly resistant to cracking. Receives nails 
without cracking or flaking. A bag of 4 cu. ft. 
weighs about 33 pounds. 


@ INSULATING CONCRETE 


An insulating concrete without an equal is what 
you get by replacing sand and gravel with Zonolite 
Concrete Aggregate. It can be mixed and poured 
on the job or precast into insulating blocks or 
slabs. Many uses in refrigeration plants. Usable 
wherever fireproofing, soundproofing, acoustical 
correction or thermal insulation are desired. Also 
ideal for floors in hog houses and dairy barns and 
for floors, walls and roofs of poultry houses. 


Prompt Deliveries from 22 Factories 
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Quelg LONOLITE 


GIVES YOU ALL 4 


The United States Government is energetically behind a 
tremendous nationwide drive to insulate homes and other 
buildings. Day after day radio stations, newspapers and 
magazines are urging people to insulate their homes now 
—without delay. This drive is building up a demand for 
insulation at an almost unbelievable rate. 


EXTRA SALES-BUILDING VALUES 


If you are depending upon Zonolite to get you a good 
share of this enormous new market, you can count on a 
truly generous volume with good profit margins. Zonolite 
is easy to sell and easy to install. What’s more, granular- 
fill Zonolite can be installed by home owners themselves 
so you can keep right on selling even if there is a critical 
labor shortage. 

In addition to granular-fill Zonolite for homes and gen- 
eral insulation, you also have Zonolite Plaster Aggregate 
and Zonolite Concrete Aggregate. Both have almost un- 
limited possibilities and both are meeting an unprece- 
dented demand. 


IMPORTANT FARM MARKET 


Considering the above advantages and others explained 
on the left, it’s easy to see plenty of reasons for stocking 
all 3 types of Zonolite at once. Remember, too, the great 
farm market for insulation which grows in importance by 
the hour. Zonolite’s many unique advantages make it 
particularly suitable for the farmers’ requirements. Why 
not get all the facts? Mail the coupon below for com- 
plete details. 


FREE 


WORK SHEETS 


Drawings and complete 
instructions for typical 
Zonolite installations. 
Mail coupon today. 


UNIVERSAL ZONOLITE INSULATION CO. 
| Dept. AL-I2, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


_ Gentlemen: Please mail work sheets and complete details on | 
[ the three forms of Zonolite insulation. | 
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Coming 


methods used in a_ successful 

lumber business will sell hard- 
ware profitably also. That, at least 
is the opinion of the Middendorfs 
at Quincy, Ill., and they have had 
plenty of time to analyze the ques- 
tion and give a favorable verdict. 

The hardware department of 


.. same sound merchandising 


Middendorf’s Inc. was not an after- 
thought or an added feature. When 





Office of Middendorf's, Inc., Quincy, Ill. 


Display rooms are located in this building. 


HARDWARE’S 


of AGE 


Theodore Middendorf founded the 
concern in 1922, he decided that 
hardware (at least builders’ hard- 
ware) tied in with lumber and it 
was therefore stocked at the out- 
set. His two sons, Ted and Frank 
Middendorf who succeeded him in 
the business, doff their hats to the 
good business judgment of their 
father. 
Started from Scratch 

“Our hardware department has 
been a success from the very start,” 
says Frank Middendorf, secretary- 
treasurer of the firm. “It has been 
a real profitmaker for us. But of 
course, like everything else it must 
be pushed. Although customers sell 
themselves to a certain extent, not 
all customers come to our display 
room. For example, a large part 
of our business is done over the 
phone or by correspondence. It is 
our aim to let such purchasers 
know that we can service them in 
hardware also.” 

The larger display of hardware is 
maintained by its Middendorf’s at 
their branch in Ursa, IIl., about 10 





One of the Middendorf motor trucks which cover a wide radius of rural territory. 
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Keeps 
Steady 
Pace for 
21 Years 
with 
Illinois 
Lumber 
Firm 


miles distant from Quincy. Hovw- 
ever, the one at Quincy is interest- 
ing although not of great size. It 
is located in an elongated corridor, 
opening off a handsome display 
room showing hardwood floors. At 
first sight this narrow, pantrylike 
space is disappointing. Because of 
its small width and crowded en- 
trance it is impossible to take a pic- 
ture of it, and such a picture would 
be valuable for publicity purposes. 
Yet the arrangement does possess 
certain rather definite advantages. 

The customer finds himself in 
close proximity to the finish hard- 
ware which is mounted on the doors 
of cabinets along one side of the 
corridor. The lighting is excellent, 
two long fluorescent lamps diffusing 
the illumination in the right places. 
Only the better of the stock exhib- 
ited is kept in the cabinets proper. 
Balance of the items are kept ina 
storage room in the basement. The 
stock is confined to the more popu- 
lar specialties such as door knobs, 
handles, latches, locks, hinges, ete. 


Paints Are Adjacent 


On the opposite side of the dis- 
play corridor are long shelves con- 
taining cans of paint, varnish, glue, 
etc. These items tie up to both 
hardware and lumber, and _ their 
proximity has been found advan- 
tageous. Sales are frequently made 
in what may be called “cafeteria 
style”, allowing the customer to 
wander through the exhibit freely 
to pick up what he needs. Every- 
thing is arranged here in a very 
orderly fashion and both the shelves 
and the display cabinets are attrac- 
tive. 

Items are not added to stock at 
random or by guesswork. It must 
be demonstrated first that there is 4 
sufficient demand. That is probably 
why the Middendorfs have not ex- 
panded their builders’ hardware 
line into general hardware. They 
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have no room or time for dead 
stock. “Unless there is sufficient 
turnover the business is worthless,” 
declared Frank Middendorf and this 
basic principle determines whether 
or not items shall be added. 

Hardware sales are taken care of 
by the regular employes. There 
have been no additions made to the 
force because of it. Nor apparently 
have they been greatly needed, since 
employes are specially trained in all 
branches. Stock inventory is taken 
once a year, finishing on Novem- 
ber 30. 


Advertising Methods 


Now good merchandising in- 
cludes advertising, and the Midden- 
dorfs are not only believers in good 
advertising but plenty of it. Come 
into Quincy by any highway and 
one’s eye will be caught frequently 
by the signs advertising their lum- 
ber, building materials and hard- 
ware. These signs vary in size but 
all carry messages embodying the 
theme that “Middendorf can take 
care of all building needs.” 

Local newspaper advertising is an 
important part of their plan. In 
the month of November, for in- 
stance, Middendorfs carried sixteen 
good-sized display ads in the Quincy 
Herald-Whig alone. In this adver- 
tising, the hardware occupies a 
conspicuous part. A heavy insert 
is also used in the local classified 
telephone directory. Programs for 
local events come in for their share 
of the advertising appropriation. 

Hardware customers are gener- 
ally good lumber customers and 
vice-versa. In a few occasions, 
especially in the case of home-build- 
ing (in which the Middendorfs are 
keenly interested) samples must be 
sent to the customer’s homes. These 
may be either on sample boards 
(usually furnished by the manu- 
facturer) or individual stock sam- 
ples, Deliveries can usually be made 
in the motor trucks employed for 
hauling lumber. 


Direct Mail 


_ Correspondence and advertising 
literature sent to customers and 
prospects through the mail form a 
great part of the sales campaign. 
Brochures and broadsides, well il- 
lustrated and informative keep the 
trade conscious that their needs 
may be adequately served by this 
firm. This method also succeeds in 
getting prospects over into the cus- 
tomer class. 

The company serves a wide agri- 
cultural district and the broadsides 
are largely prepared with the farm- 
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The average lumber dealer who con- 
fines his hardware stock entirely to 
builders’ items is overlooking some- 
thing of great potential profit. By all 
means he should utilize the display 
value and the attention getting effect 
of tools. These pictures show typical 
exhibits which catch the eye of lum- 
ber customers and make them re- 
member their tool needs or suggest 
possible additions hitherto not con- 
sidered. Few hardware displays have 
a greater masculine appeal. 


ers’ needs in mind. About six pieces 
of circular matter are mailed dur- 
ing each year to a selected list run- 
ning sometimes as high as 20,000. 
or more. 

The response to this form of ad- 
vertising has been very good and 
indications are that it will be 
greatly expanded in the postwar 
period. 

Special effort is made to attract 
visitors to the office and display 
rooms. The friendly note is em- 
phasized in letters and on signs 
erected near the establishment. The 
result has been to build up a back- 
ground of goodwill which is re- 
flected in increasing sales. Advice 
is freely given to customers and 
consultation is invited. A followup 
plan keeps interest alive and fre- 
quently brings in some repeat or- 
ders. 


Advertising signs have been a big 
factor in maintaining customers for 
Middendorf and adding new ones. 
Here is a typical one located just 
across the street from the main office 
and lumber yard. It represents an in- 
vitation to drop in for a visit. This 
friendly note is frequently stressed. 


TOOLS 


dune 








A Very Essential 


Factor Leading to 
Bigger Profits Is 


ADEQUATE STOCK CONTROL 


IGH taxation, the probable con- 
tinuance of wartime restrictions 
after hostilities, marketing of 
new products and many other com- 
plex problems arising from the 
war, compel the lumber dealer to 
do a better job of business man- 
agement from now on if he expects 
to keep “heads up.” Lax methods 
no longer click because the business 
world of today and tomorrow is an 
uncharted sea. The old yardsticks 
no longer hold. The dealer must 
scrap or revise many business prac- 
tices of prewar years. He can no 
longer get maximum results on ex- 
perience alone, but must feel his 
way in the new business era with 
improved managerial methods. 
Three important managerial tools 


that few dealers have used in the 
past and essentials to profitable 
management from now on, are the 
budget, the monthly profit and loss 
statement and stock control. You 
can’t have one without the others, 
and in this article, we discuss stock 
control. 


Few Use Stock Control Efficiently 


In past years of field work among 
lumber dealers, we have observed 
that less than 20 percent utilized 
stock control efficiently. Because it 
is of such importance to profitable 
operation, we determined to find out 
why. We discovered that stock con- 
trol is not put to efficient use for 
these reasons: (1) Dealers use no 
system at all because they assume 
that stock control is costly and in- 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF STOCK CONTROL 


1. Minimizes fost sales because of “outs”. 

2. Maintains inventory in safe ratio to volume. 

3. Keeps sales af maximum, business prestige and customer 
satisfaction at tops. 

4. Detects theft, laxity and errors. 

5. Indicates the furn per item. 

6. Spotlights the slow movers before \ become shop-— 
worn so that they may be disposed of at minimum foss. 

7. Provides dependable data for statistical analysis to de- 


termine future operations on other than a guesswork 


basis. 


8. Prevents long stocks and short stocks. 

9. Stops over-buying and under-buying. 

10. Serves as a buying guide to most profitable items. 

TT, Limits losses through markdowns. 

12. Holds capital invested in stock to reasonable fimits. 

13. Indicates what items need re-ordering and at what prices. 

14. Mirrors the drop in demand of any item, giving the signal 
to reduce the average carry. 

15. Switches capital investment from slow to fast sellers. — 

16. Shows average monthly movement per item and fatal 


stock. 


17. Provides information upon which to build a belanced 


stock suitable to local demand. 
18. Decreases overhead by increasing item turnover. 
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volved, (2) They use a_ system 
badly “tailored” to the business, 
(3) They use too elaborate a sys- 
tem, (4) The system is satisfac- 
tory but its operation is unsatisfac- 
tory, (5) They keep adequate stock 
control records in some depart- 
ments but not all. 

A simple, inexpensive system of 
stock control fitted to all depart- 
ments of the business, is essential 
to profitable management. Such a 
system is based upon an intensive 
study of systems used or discarded 
by lumber dealers plus a knowledge 
of their stock-keeping requirements 
and problems arising from the lack 
of system. 


What Good System Includes 


The dependable stock control sys- 
tem will comprise: (a) the record- 
ing medium, loose-leaf or card, (b) 
the control medium or forms, (c) 
the operating routine, from the 
purchase order to the sales slip and 
inventory check. Cards, preferably 
6x8, are the most practical and eco- 
nomical recording medium for the 
lumber dealer. Keep them in 2 card 
files with locks, one file for “live” 
cards (active), the other file for 
“dead” cards (inactive). 

The forms should contain only 
essential information and _ prefer- 
ably, as in the system detailed here, 
only one form. We have examined 
many stock control systems used by 
lumber dealers and a majority were 
too elaborate, resulting in expen- 
sive upkeep or lax operation. In 
many cases, dealers who cannot af- 
ford extra help in peacetime or who 
cannot get extra help today and who 
are weighted down with an elabo- 
rate stock-keeping system, discard 
it or handle it half-heartedly. 


Forms Should Be Simple 


Keep form make-up as simple as 
possible. List only the data needed 
to check the movement of stock 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE for centuries 


has been a symbol of peace and goodwill. 


Today, in many Christian lands, the 
bulbs and candles on these bright ever- 
greens have been blacked out by the fury 
and might of a sinister enemy. 


In this country too, fewer Christmas trees 
will spread their cheery glow this season. 
Wood has gone to war. Our first concern 
now is Victory, and that is why the needs 
of war have first call upon our products. 


But far in the distance we think we per- 
ceive the first faint glow of the dawn of 
peace. Total Victory is in sight, and soon, 
we hope, America’s fine woods will again 
be turned to the uses of peace, to build 
happier homes, to bring comfort and 
beauty to all men of goodwill. 


P. M. Barger Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber--Mouldings and Shingles 
Telephone 876--Statesville, N. C. 





Branch Office: P. O. Box 5998, Bethesda Station, Washington, D. C., 


Telephone Oliver 3450 


Barger Millwork Co. 


Wholesale Windows and Doors 


Telephone 733--S tatesville, N. C. 








from the purchase order to the sale. 
Big companies use printed forms. 
The dealer may make up his own 
forms. The average lumber dealer 
can use the form shown in the last 
issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
with satisfactory results at little 
expense. It provides a numerical 
graph of each item in stock. If 
necessary, adjust it to fit your re- 
quirements, retaining the funda- 
mentals. 

Incidentally, never fit a business 
to a system. Always fit a system to 
the business. That is another rea- 
son why dealers have trouble with 
stock control forms. A small dealer 
will use forms adaptable to a big 
dealer’s business or a big dealer 
will adopt a system better fitted to 
an industrial plant, hence, it never 
works right. Make recordings by 
hand. Write legibly. Illegible hand- 
writing brings many stock control 
systems to grief. 


Operating Routine 


The third essential is operating 
routine. Those who start a stock 
control system should take inven- 
tory and enter each item’s inven- 
tory on its card. The best time 
to start is right after taking inven- 
tory. File cards alphabetically. Re- 
cordings on each stock control card 
must disclose facts quickly. Some 
systems require extensive calcula- 
tion to get the answer. Obviously, 
this is costly and a headache to the 
dealer short of clerical help. Opera- 
tion is slow if a file is cluttered 
with inactive cards. When an item 
is discontinued, transfer it to a 
“dead file.” Never destroy cards 
because they are valuable statistic- 
ally. Where does the information 
come from that goes on the stock 
control cards? From the purchase 
orders, sales slips or any other orig- 
inal record that covers the receipt 
or disbursement of merchandise. 


Transferal and Checking 

The data may be transferred 
from the original records to cards 
daily, weekly or monthly. If done 
accurately, the balance on each 
card should show the number of 
each item in stock. Check the card 


lar values. 
show the sales movement of each 


It is primarly used to 


item in units. To compile any in- 
ventory figure from stock control 
cards for the use of monthly profit 
and loss analysis, it is necessary to 
first take the unit balance on each 





~~. walt a 
ADMIRAL TOJO SAY JAPANESE SOLDIER MUST LIVE 
LIKE TERMITE TO WIN WAR FROM UNITED STATES 


Cartoon by M. W. Douglas, 





advertising manager, 


Aetna Plywood & Veneer, Chicago 





balances against the physical count 
at inventory time and adjust the 
cards to agree with this count, also 
the book records. 

Bear in mind, that stock control 
does not take the place of a physi- 
cal inventory nor does it show dol- 


card, multiply by the cost per unit, 
as shown on the reverse side, and 
add up these totals on all cards. 

A monthly profit and loss state- 
ment is essential to efficient man- 
agement now and in the postwar 
period but the dealer cannot arrive 
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® Factory — Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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at a dependable profit figure unless 
he knows his inventory. Taking a 
physical inventory monthly is a big 
job, hence, dealers often omit the 
monthly profit and loss statement 
from their managerial routine at 
considerable hazard to their bank- 
rolls. A stock control system can 
provide an inventory figure in a 
short time. 


Provides Information Quickly 


When a physical inventory is 
taken only once yearly, which is the 
practice in many lumber and build- 
ing supply establishments, the 
dealer does not acquire valuable in- 
formation about stock-turn, fast 
sellers, slow movers, and the like. 
You can’t manage a business with 
maximum efficiency unless you have 
such information under your head- 
gear, particularly, in the postwar 
period, when volume is certain to 
boom for the lumber dealer. So, 
prepare now for a profitable tomor- 
row with adequate stock control. 

Remember, the postwar period 
will bring to this field many new 
products to meet the tremendous 
demand for housing. Probably no 
other merchandisers will have more 
new items offered to them for re- 
sale. 

Naturally, there will be plenty 
of experimenting to determine the 
profitability of the new lines. With- 
out stock control this cannot be 
done properly. Don’t wait until the 
postwar period to install an ade- 
quate system. Start now while 
stocks are low so that you can get 
the system in good running order 
and iron out the wrinkles by the 
time they sound the last “all-clear ” 
signal. 


Tomorrow Is Important 


In prewar years, comparatively 
few lumber dealers used adequate 
stock control. Yes, dealers did get 
by in pre-Pearl Harbor days with- 
out stock control but they could 
have earned more profit, saved 
money on purchases and cut ex- 
penses if they had utilized this es- 
sential to good management. The 
purpose of this article is not to 
chide those dealers who failed to 
use stock control yesterday but to 
caution them to get busy now be- 
cause in the postwar period of to- 


morrow, this important managerial ; 


tool cannot be disregarded without 
disturbing consequences. 








A Timely Suggestion for: -- 1944 


Resolve Now-- 


To participate in the nomination and election of 
Qualified Candidates for Public Office. 





STANDARD GRADING RULES FOR "B & BETTER" 


1. 


TIMBER.— 


GRAIN.— 
KNOTS.— 


SAP.— 


STRESS.— 


ROUGH 
GREEN.— 


FINISH.— 


STATESMEN 


Not less than 50 Rings; Large 
Heart; Reject all immature 
growth. 


Very Good. 


None permitted; No loop holes 
for special classes. 


None permitted; Send the inex- 
perienced professors back to col- 
lege to continue their education. 


Super - Structural; Guaranteed 
against warp for two terms only. 


Satisfactory for County Commis- 
sioner, the Town Council, and 
other Municipal Offices. 


S48: (1) Sincere (3) Successful 
@ (2) Square (4) Superior. 


T&G: Trustworthy and Gracious. 
Reject all screwball theorists. 





Remember the date: — November 7, 1944 


VOTE for the return of Constitutional Government 
to We the People of the United States of America. 


Offered to the Members of the Lumber Industry by:— 


GRAY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


Henry Building 


(Established 1919) 
Cecil V. Gray, Owner 


P. O. Box 812 Seattle 11, Wash. 
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N my last trip home, I met an old 

friend, a merchant with whom I 

have gone from door-to-door in 
many a commercial club drive. He 
lowered his voice, “Does a congress- 
man really like to have constituents 
look him up in Washington? Aren’t 
they a nuisance?” he asked. 

Probably every congressman has 
been asked that same question. Al- 
most without exception he has re- 
plied enthusiastically, “Jim, you 
don’t know how good they look to 
me.” 

You don’t need to hesitate to call 
on your congressman. He wants to 
see you. He needs to hear direct 
from home—it helps him. But in 
connection with your call, consider 
this: 


A Full Day 


All congressmen serve on one or 
more committees. The House con- 
venes for the day’s business at 12 
noon. Committee meetings are 
usually called at 9 a.m., last until 
12. The House sessions often last 
late into the afternoon. This means 
that the best times for seeing your 
congressman are early in the morn- 
ing or late in the evening. 

His office staff will be courteous 
and obliging, no matter when you 
come in, and though you have sent 
no word ahead. But it is always 
helpful to write your congressman 
you are going to be in town at a 
certain time. If there are govern- 
ment bureaus you wish to make 
contact with; if you wish to see 
House or Senate or both, in action; 
if you wish to sightsee—your con- 
gressman’s office staff will be glad 
to assist you. 

“If I write you a letter will it 
come to your attention?” This is 
another common question. And the 
answer is “Yes”. Presumably dif- 
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YOUR 


By Congressman 
Wiliiam S. Hill 
of Colorado 


ongressman 


ferent representatives have their 
individual systems for the handling 
of mail from constituents, but I be- 
lieve my system is fairly typical. A 
secretary opens and sorts the let- 
ters. Then the congressman gives 
them attention in groups to get an 
idea of what is in the minds of the 
folks at home. Routine letters are 
assigned to members of the force 
to answer. The important and inti- 
mate ones are left for the congress- 
man’s personal attention. Letters 
requiring information from govern- 
ment agencies are handled by the 
secretary, who contacts the agency, 
and, having obtained the required 
information, turns it over to the 
congressman for direct answer. En- 
deavor is made to deal with all mail 
promptly. 

When a situation with perhaps 
hundreds of letters coming in on 
the same subject is encountered, a 
mimeographed statement is often 
prepared which can be sent out 
promptly. 


Clearing Up Regulations 


This mail that comes in contains 
many letters from merchants and 
other business men, seeking light 
on regulations. Washington bu- 
reaus have gone into mass produc- 
tion; orders have gone out by the 
hundreds. Many orders have been 
written by theorists, economists, 
bureaucrats and others utterly lack- 
ing any background experience in 
retail or other business. Orders 
have often been incomplete, am- 
biguous, pitifully inadequate to 


cover the innumerable specific ap- 
plications which the business man 
must make. 

Your congressman will be glad to 
obtain for you from the issuing 
agency information concerning a 
regulation. 


If you are in difficul- 
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and YOU 


ties, because a regulation is unfair 
and inequitable, your congressman 
should be told the fact. He will go 
to work for you. He won’t guaran- 
tee results because OPA, WPB, and 
other bureaucrats are often incred- 
ibly blind and stubborn; but he will 
do his best. So, when you are in 
doubt about the meaning of a reg- 
ulation, write your congressman; 
he can usually get the answer. 


Active Association Valuable 


If there is an active trade asso- 
ciation in a businessman’s field, | 
usually advise that he take up his 
difficulty with it. As an association 
learns of orders and interpretations 
that are harmful, the officers should 
immediately get in touch with the 
congressman representing their re- 
spective districts. In this period of 
fast-changing conditions, both in 
business and government, full and 
complete understanding between 
trade associations and members of 
Congress is of inestimable import- 
ance. Trade associations should 
keep congressmen posted on what 
they are thinking and doing. 

Your congressman is always glad 
to hear from trade associations, and 
he likes, too, to get letters from in- 
dividual business men throughout 
his district. The merchant who 
feels very strongly on a matter af- 
fecting his store, trade, or commu- 
nity, but who refrains from writ- 
ing a letter because he believes his 
congressman “gets too many let- 
ters, anyway, won’t pay any atten- 
tion to one more,” is all wrong. 
Your congressman wants to do 4 
first-class job of serving his dis- 
trict—that means the communities, 
groups, industries, individuals 
within it. His mail is one of the in- 
dices to which he attaches great im- 
portance. 
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Limitation Orders 

The long expected orders, applying 
to southern pine and to hardwoods, 
have been issued. M-361 deals with 
pine; M-364 with hardwood lumber. 
These two orders follow the general 
pattern set by L-290, which is the 
regulation having to do with Western 
Pine. 

There have been the usual delays in 
getting these orders issued. And 
there have been some delays that are 
not so usual and that may point up 
things to come. 

As you know, these government reg- 
ulations are sent, in draft form, to a 
dozen or more agencies and offices for 
preliminary approval. The idea is to 
discover any bugs in the proposed op- 
erating methods, before the regula- 
tions are issued and are given the 
effect of Federal law. You can re- 
member several orders, issued hastily 
in the past, that had to be withdrawn 
just as hastily for amendment. They 
simply wouldn’t work in their original 
form. This circulation among the 
agencies is supposed to catch the 
loose nuts and missing parts. 


Policies vs. Methods 

It’s important to remember that 
sending the orders around to agency 
and department offices is intended to 
discover faulty methods; is not in- 
tended to determine policies. Policies, 
in the form of proposed end purposes, 
were supposed to be set up before 
the orders were drafted at all. 

The grapevine tells us, however, 
that policy making in the control of- 
fices is sailing into stormy weather. 
You can understand that. The policy 
makers have two jobs that frequently 
cross each other up. In the first place, 
they have to set up present purposes 
to meet the needs of a war actually 
In progress. In the second place, they 
have to begin preparations for a 
change-back to peace; and nobody 
knows when peace is going to break 
out. As a result, se we are told, the 
officials can’t agree among themselves 
about policies and purposes; and they 
carry the policy fights over into the 
business of fixing up methods. You 
can see what might happen. Here’s 
Policy A, implemented by Method X 
which is well designed for the purpose. 
But Executive L doesn’t believe in 
Policy A; so he refuses to approve 


Method X. A grapevine flash has it 
that at least a few orders have been 
‘ssued by the top boys, without this 


preliminary circulation for approval of 
methods, 


The regulations had to go 








out; and when they couldn’t get the 
customary approval they were simply 
routed around the objectors. 

This is important to you; whether 
or not the regulation in question hits 
your business. It is important, be- 
cause we’re heading into a period of 
changed and changing top policies. 
Control orders that suited the war 
period will not suit the change-back 
period. And, despite the tides of talk 
about post-war planning, in govern- 
ment circles and in business, mighty 
little practical progress is being made. 


Revamping L-41 


Here’s a question that has already 
been raised. In a given area there’s 
a surplus both of labor and of non- 
critical materials. That’s right. It’s 
true in some places now, believe it or 
not. But these surpluses can’t be used 
effectively under a strict interpreta- 
tion of L-41. 

But still another factor shows up. 
In the surplus area is a war plant that 
wants to remodel its buildings right 
now, to get ready for post-war pro- 
duction of civilian goods. It can use 
this extra labor and the non-critical 
building materials for the purpose. 
But the principal competitors of the 
plant are in scarcity areas. If Plant 
A is allowed to do its factory remodel- 
ing now, itll have a long jump on 
its competition when the war ends. 

Our industry approaches the gov- 
ernment policy makers; asks for 
changes in the regulations to allow 
little jobs to be done. It would be a 
beginning of the change-back and 
would not hamper the war effort in 
the slightest. 

But there’s that competitive situa- 
tion, as between war plants. What 
are the control agencies going to do? 
Frankly, they don’t know. Some of- 
ficials want to make these little jobs 
possible. Others hold that if the rules 
are “relaxed” at all they’ll have to be 
relaxed for everybody. Where does 
that leave us? 

In short, are the control agencies 
going to set themselves up as um- 
pires of post-war industrial competi- 
tion, refusing to permit any changes 
in construction regulations until all 
war orders are washed out and all in- 
dustrial plants can start from 
scratch? 

No need to labor these and related 
questions. As a good citizen, you'll 
go along with reasonable regulations; 
just as you have done, all through the 
war. As a matter of fact, materials 
and labor are still searce enough to 
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give but little push to these matters. 
But you must expect these things to 
develop plenty of heat as the change- 
back period comes on. 


Things to Come 


Note that manpower is becoming 
generally less critical. Don’t jump to 
the conclusion that it’s completely 
solved; but it’s lightened enough so 
that officials of the WMC say privately 
that there is no longer a reason for 
wanting a national labor service act. 
One reason is greater production ef- 
ficiency of labor now employed. An 
official of Lockheed stated that his 
company has turned out the biggest 
production last month of any month 
in its history and by a wide margin. 
But the company did not have a bigger 
labor force. It’s recruiting labor, to 
be sure, chiefly to replace those who 
quit. Another reason for ebbing man- 
power pressures is the adjustment of 
munitions production to current use; 
not to build up greater surpluses. 
Still another reason, closely attached 
to the reduced munitions goals, is the 
cutback in government orders. 

These are signs of things to come. 
They are signs that at some not too 
distant day there will be growing 
problems of civilian employment and 
the use of surplus materials. In some 
respects the change-back is likely to 
be tougher than the change-over. How 
do you let go of a bear’s tail gradu- 
ally? 

One thing you can do is to support 
your association leaders, here in 
Washington, as they work these mat- 
ters out with government officials. 
The association men know all sides 
of these questions. They’ll present 
your interests fully; but they will not 
put you in a hot spot by demanding 
concessions that shouldn’t be granted 
and that would tear the industry’s 
pants if they were granted. 


Control Methods 


So just keep in mind the fact that 
policy making is coming up again as 
of top importance; that methods have 
to issue from policies. 

Meanwhile, here are the new control 
orders. Whatever else they are. 
they’re clear enough indications that 
as of this moment lumber is still a 
critical material. 

The WPB thinks that M-361 will 
bring upwards of a thousand southern 
pine mills under this distribution con- 
trol. An unestimated but fairly large 
number of concentration yards will 
come under. the.official definition as 
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“producers.” Probably about half the 
current yellow-pine production will be 
under these controls. 

Brief mention of the regulatory de- 
tails will be enough. Mills producing 
less than 10,000 feet per average day 
are excepted. If a sawmill has a re- 
tail department that sells only for 
the local community, and if there are 
no retail yards in the community, 
then the mill’s retail distribution is 
also excepted. The order does not 
apply to “any establishment known 
in the trade as a local retail yard 
whose operations are confined princi- 
pally to distributing lumber locally 
and which processes as an incident 
thereto for the servicing of custom- 
ers.” 

“Restricted Southern Yellow Pine 
Lumber” may, with certain exceptions, 
be sold only to agencies of the gov- 
ernment or to persons designated by 
those agencies. So far as retailers 
are concerned, the most important ex- 
ception is the one allowing producers 
to sell, ship or deliver upon specific 
authorization of the WPB, on Form 
2720. The NRLDA believes that re- 
tailers serving war industries and es- 
sential civilian projects will have no 
special trouble in getting this author- 
ization to buy from producers. M-361 
goes a long way toward completing 
government control of softwood lum- 
ber. 

A couple of weeks before this order 
was issued, Fred G. Sherrill wired 
producers a request that they make 
available 25 percent of their produc- 
tion during December, January and 
February to the CPA. Presumably 
the order will blanket this request. 
The one important fact, for our pur- 
poses, is that reports indicated a very 
general readiness on the part of south- 
ern producers to comply with the 
Sherrill request. 


Hardwood Order 


M-364 applies specifically to oak, 
ash, hickory, yellow birch, hard maple, 
rock elm and beech. Operating pro- 
visions are similar to those of M-361, 
mentioned above. 

Rumor is that a vigorous effort was 
made to have percentages of hardwood 
production set aside for government 
use. Since this freeze didn’t come 
through, there’s little reason for men- 
tioning it; except that its a matter of 
policy and that the policy followed 
in M-364 is more assuring to the in- 
dustry. 

A freeze order, of the percentage 
kind, probably would have reduced 
production. Such a freeze works ef- 
ficiently only if there is a prompt de- 
cision on the part of government buy- 
ers and an equally prompt release of 
the footage not purchased. If the per- 
centage is frozen and government 
buyers neither buy it nor release it. 
this action compels the producer either 
to build up its inventory at his own 
cost and at his own risk or else to 
check his production rate. 

Rightly or wrongly, some hardwood 
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producers do not believe present prices 
will hold into the post-war period. 


‘Production costs at present are fairly 


high; due to the losses and wastes of 
producing under pressure, with scanty 
and not too experienced manpower. 
Under such conditions a producer 
would reduce his cut if he found him- 
self stuck with frozen stock that gov- 
ernment buyers did not take. He has 
a better chance, under M-361, to sell 
his current production at current 
prices; and the government buyers 
still have first chance at the stock 
they need. It looks like a more rea- 
sonable facing up to a changing pe- 
riod. 


NRLDA 


The National Retailers association 
reports rapid and satisfactory prog- 
ress in its campaign of organization 
for industry planning. Responses are 
good; not only in sums already col- 
lected but in the general understand- 
ing and approval on the part of deal- 
ers. The big project is keeping to 
schedule and will be doing its stuff; 
something of much importance to the 
future of the retail industry. 

Secretary Northup reports that the 
allotment of lumber for farm use, on 
the AA-2 rating, will be continued 
this next quarter. 

Those who favored the plan and who 
did the hard work of getting it set 
up make no secret of the fact that 
they are more or less surprised and 
disappointed by the limited use made 
of it so far. Distribution of stock 
has not yet reached the figures antici- 
pated; and the reasons are not fully 
clear. Apparently a good many re- 
tailers were able to get stock on lower 
ratings and through other channels. 
In some places, it is at least probable, 
retailers did not push the method with 
much vigor; resulting in less construc- 
tion than the government was pre- 
pared to allow. 

Retail leaders, however, are of the 
opinion that as the season opens this 
source of stock will be of much in- 
creased importance; and for this rea- 
son they were most anxious to keep 
the plan going. It’lH be much easier to 
keep it going now than to revive it 
after it had been allowed to lapse. 
Leaders are asking for no new allot- 
ment of lumber, since enough remains 
in the pool to start the next quarter. 
Some states, notably Iowa, have used 
their full allotments and have been 
given further amounts. As the plan 
goes into the second quarter of next 
year, it’s probable that the alloca- 
tions to states will be revised; with 
states that really use the plan being 
given larger amounts. 


Retail Inventory Buying 


Following is a statement, as we re- 
member it, made by a leader in the 
lumber production field about retail 
inventories. This page doesn’t under- 
write it but merely reports it. What 
do you think? 

“Some retailers,” our friend said. 
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“are worried about their inventories, 
Of course retail inventories are low. 
These dealers fear that when the war 
ends and civilian demand hits the 
market there’ll be runaway buying; 
that 30,000 retailers will all try to 
fill their bins at once; that big buyers 
will have the advantage; that govern- 
ment controls must be continued ip- 
definitely to keep distribution from 
going haywire. 

“TI don’t share th .r fears. Of course 
these things could happen if retailers 
went off the deer. end. I don’t think 
they should, and I don’t think they 
will. Natural factors are all set to 
make the chunge-back in the lumber 
industry satisfactory, smooth and ef.- 
ficient. 


“In the first place retailers will not 
need full inventories immediately. 
During the war they found they could 
service a pretty big current demand 
with relatively small stocks. They 
turned those stocks rapidly, «* J they 
can continued to do it as the post-war 
period comes on. It’s only in periods 
of indifferent buying that full in- 
ventories are needed to keep from 
losing customers. If a buyer doesn’t 
much care whether he builds this year 
or two years from now, he may walk 
away if a couple of items are not ac- 
tually in the yard. If he really wants 
to build, he’ll wait a few weeks for 
shipments. There’ll be enough urgent 
demand, when the war closes, to main- 
tain this rapid turnover of small 
stocks. 

“While there is undoubtedly a big 
deferred civilian demand, that demand 
isn’t going to avalanche into the mar- 
ket while the armistice whistles are 
still blowing. For example, the big 
civilian demand will be in the field of 
housing for industrial workers. But 
a factory worker doesn’t build a house 
and then look for a job. He does it 
the other way. People who have the 
money and know where they want to 
build are not going to start on Mon- 
day morning after the war ends. 
They’ll take some time deciding on 
plans. They’ll have to wait a little unt’ 
heating and plumbing <-~ 1] electric! 
manufacturers are getting their stuff 
back onto the market. 

“This will be the period of hesita- 
tion that Eric Johnson talks about. It 
may not be long; but it’ll be long 
enough for the lumber industry to get 
organized in an orderly way. It’s my 
guess that wholesale lumber prices 
will be stabilized; at figures no higher 
than present prices and quite probably 
not so high. 


“My advice to retailers, beginning 
now, is to demand dry, correctly 
graded lumber. The one exception, 
of course, is emergency stock that 1s 
sold before it’s bought and that goes 
to buyers who know what they’re get- 
ting and who are willing to pay the 
price involved. So far as the smartest 
men in the industry can see, the 
change-back will pretty well keep aM 
even pace with emerging suyply and 
demand.” 
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Because of its outstanding tough- 
ness, developed and proved in 
building construction, SISALKRAFT 
is successfully protecting war sup- 
olies in transit to fighting fronts so 
that they arrive in usable condition. 


In any month of such war service, 
SISALKRAFT is taking more punish- 
ment than it would normally get 
during 10 years in the sidewalls or 
roof of a home. 


The weather-tight construction that 
results from using SISALKRAFT now 
is serving our Armed Forces in pro- 
tecting war supplies. 


The unmatched ability of SISAL- 
KRAFT to resist tearing and 
scuffing makes it the depend- 
able protector of arms, am- 
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month of war 


munition, foods and equipment dur- 
ing thousands of miles of travel. 


These invaluable qualities, found 
only in SISALKRAFT and proven for 
nearly 20 years in the building in- 
dustry, have made SISALKRAFT a 
critical material and an essen- 
tial war need. 


With the dawn of peace SISAL- 
KRAFT will again be available 
to protect homes and other 
buildings — and for general 
job protection. 


To lumber dealers, the return of 
SISALKRAFT will bring an increas- 
ing demand for this unmatched re- 
enforced waterproof paper. 
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SALVAGE 


LUMBER 


Write to the Salvage Editor, American Lumberman, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, 
fll., mentioning the item number for further information about any of the following 
items. Also let the Salvage Editor know about your short length lumber needs or 
accumulations of such material of which you would like to dispose. 


Available 
175. 


Have available one or two carloads, 
mixed hardwood edgings, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 
and 8/4 thicknesses; 8/4 to three 
inches wide, random lengths averaging 
about six feet. All kiln dried below 
16 percent m.c. and cut from No. 1 
common & btr. stock. Oak, pecan and 
maple predominate as do the 6/4 and 
8/4 thicknesses. Penn Yan, N. Y. 


176. 


Can supply maple flooring shorts 
one to three foot lengths, jointed 
edges and end-matched in following 
specifications: 13:x38%, third grade; 
14:x2%, third grade; 43x2%, third 
grade; 17x2%, third grade; 1x2, 
No. 1 & Btr.; 43x3%, third grade. St. 
Louis, Mo. 





bie 





1. A little Santobrite has always gone a long way 
towards preventing big losses from sap stain. But 
now that raw materials for Santobrite are needed 
elsewhere in the war effort, the little Santobrite 
still available must be stretched even further. 


3. Crosser sticks can be a source of costly stain 
infections. They should be treated to prevent stain 
contamination. When notin use they should be 
piled in an orderly manner off the ground so that 
they do not obstruct ventilation in alleys, founda- 
tions, etc. 





TRY THESE GOOD 


HOUSEKEEPING HINTS 





2. Keep a clean yard. Raised foundations kept 
free from weeds and debris... wide, continuous 
flues through piles ... wide alleys between piles 
...these simple precautions will speed drying 
and help greatly to control sap stain. 


4. As applied, anti-stain materials are water-solu- 


ble—may be washed away by rain. It pays to provide 


properly elevated, sloped roofs extending over 
edges and ends of piles of freshly dipped lumber 


...-for more hints, write for 24-page book on sap 
stain control MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“EE FOR EXCELLENCE—The 
Army-Navy “‘E’’burgee with two 
stars, ‘‘representing recognition 
by the Army and the Navy of 
especially meritorious production 
of war materials” over a two- 
year period, flies over Monsanto. 





MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING IMOUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKING 
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177. 


Have some S2S maple pieces eu 
two foot seven inches and bundled, 
All % inch stock in widths of 1% 
(51,000 pes.), 35% (15,500 pes.), and 
5% (4250 pes.) inches. Chicago. 


1 78. 


Can furnish 30,000 pes. maple with 
one inch hole in middle, measuring 
1i¥sx3%2x3%. Also have 200,000 pes, 
2%2x2%x4% inches of clear fir. La. 
Porte, Ind. 


Wanted 
179. 


Urgently need 30,000 pes. 2x8, 28% 
to 60 inches long in clear or select 
No. 1 white or yellow pine or equal 
stock. Also need 15,000 pcs. same 
specifications in 2x12’s. In addition 
need 60,000 pes. 6/4 stock (any soft- 
wood clear, or No. 1 select grade) in 
full four inch, 28% inch and 30% 
inch lengths. Kansas City, Mo. 


Need 2x2’s, in 10 inch or multiples 
of 10 inch lengths from hard maple, 
elm, black gum, dogwood, locust, hick- 
ory, white or live oak. Roxbury, Mass. 


181. 


Woodworking concern can use and 
will buy in carloads or less than car- 
loads odd sizes and shorts of following 
materials: lumber (dry), plywood, 
pressedwood, wallboard, cardboard, 
dowels and dowel pins, leatherette, 
upholstering fabrics, glass and mirror 
glass, furniture and toy hardware, 
wood or metal wheels, wicker, tin. 
Council Bluffs, Neb. 


182. 


Can supply AA1 rating for 350,000 
pes. %x1x25% inch finish size in oak 
or comparable hardwood. Must be dry 
and smoothly milled. Woodbridge, 


N. J 
183. 


Seeking S2S ponderosa pine %x2% 
x18 inches and larger. Will require 
about 25 cars during 1944 to be deliv- 
ered one or two at a time. Chicago. 


184. 

Can use considerable quantity 1x1, 
D4S ease 4 edges % inch, radius %4x% 
in lengths which are 1 inch multiples. 
Stock must be clear. Boston. 


Sees Big Demand for Doors 


A big demand for doors in Scotland 
after the war is envisaged by G. B. 
Johnson, Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner at Glasgow. Britain will need 
a great number of houses he says. 
“Demand for ready-made interior 
doors,” Mr. Johnson’s report states, 
“will be correspondingly great.” 

During the year 1936 total imports 
of doors at the ports of Glasgow and 
Leith were 67,715, of which Canada 
supplied 51,750 or 76 percent. In 1937 
imports into the same ports totalled 
86,572, of which 80,485 or 93 percent 
were of Canadian manufacture.” 
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Court Rules OPA Cannot 
Prosecute Ceiling Violations 


Federal Judge Peirson M. Hall at 
Los Angeles on November 30 handed 
down a far-reaching decision covering 
operations and regulations of the OPA 
in dismissing a treble damage suit 
brought by OPA against a Southern 
California lumber company. 

Declaring that he believed that the 
war can be won without destroying 
the Bill of Rights, Judge Hall clearly 
defined the legal authority of OPA 


investigators and outlined the manner 
in which the price regulating board 
can file suits in Federal courts. 

It was the first ruling of this kind 
to be handed down anywhere in the 
country. OPA litigation experts of the 
Los Angeles OPA office declared, and 
threatened not only 17 treble-damage 
suits pending in local courts, but sim- 
ilar actions pending in federal courts 
throughout the nation. 

The decision was issued in a case 
brought by the OPA against the Glick 
Lumber Co., 84283 South Alameda St., 
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33/3 % OF THE 40,000,000 AMERICAN 
DWELLINGS ARE OVER 50 YEARS OLD.OVER 
6,000,000 DWELLING UNITS WILL BE 
UNFIT FOR USE BY 1945. THE POSTWAR 
BUILDING MARKET WILL BE HUGE ! 


OOD HAS THOUSANDS OF TINY 
PORES. BECAUSE THE “BRUCE-WAY ” 
METHOD IMBEDS THE FINISH IN THESE 
PORES, STREAMLINE FLOORING RESIST 
SCRATCHING AND MARRING. 

Gan enanc S00 


i) Si STREAMLINE FLOORING USED 


IN THE PAST 3 YEARS WOULD LAYA 
FLOOR 6 FEET WIDE FROM NEW YORK 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, 





NO AFTER THE WAR IS WON... There'll 
be plenty of Bruce Streamline Flooring again, for the 
postwar building and remodeling market. The accepted 
floors of the future—as those of the past and present 
—will be products of E. L. Bruce Co. The work 
being done today by wood technologists 
and chemists in Bruce laboratories is 


your assurance of this fact. 
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los Angeles, in which the firm was 
sued for treble damages amounting to 
$34,695 for allegedly selling lumbe; 
in violation of OPA regulations. The 
Glick Lumber Co., according to the 
charges, had allegedly sold lumber to 
the Army Air Force Base at Santa 
Ana, Calif., above the ceiling price, 
The company had countered the OPA 
civil suit with a motion to suppress 
the evidence and dismiss the case on 
the ground that the evidence had been 
illegally obtained. 

Glick Lumber Co, through its attor- 
ney, Morris Lavine of Los Angeles, 
answered the OPA suit with charges 
that evidence was seized by OPA in- 
vestigators without legal authority; 
that the company was illegally threat- 
ened with further drastic action by 
the OPA; that the statute under which 
the proceedings were brought is un- 
constitutional, vague and _ indefinite; 
and contended that Congress had not 
authorized the OPA to have a roving 
commission to conduct “fishing expedi- 
tions” into people’s private business. 

In his decision granting the request 
for dismissal of the case, Judge Hall 
stated that in his opinion the provision 
in the law permitting OPA to bring 
treble damage suits applied only in 
the case of black market operators 
and bootleggers. He instructed Attor- 
ney Lavine to prepare a formal court 
order requiring the government to 
return all the evidence it had illegally 
seized or inspected in violation of the 
constitution in the Glick Lumber Co. 
case. 


In finding for the defendant, Judge 
Hall ruled in effect that only the 
parties harmed—the consuming or 
buying party—had the right to sue, 
except in cases involving black mar- 
ket operators or bootleggers. Thus. 
he ruled that the OPA has no place in 
court in price ceiling violations in- 
volving legitimate business firms. 

Judge Hall did not find the OPA 
unconstitutional, but pointed out to 
OPA attorneys that they must adhere 
to constitutional provisions in enfore- 
ing the OPA act of Congress. 


Free Course in Wood Technology 


Beginning Dec. 2, the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 
opened a new free practical course In 
wood technology to provide members 
of the wood industry with an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining more complete 
knowledge and understanding of 
woods and to bring about more effec- 
tive use of timbers. 


The course includes instruction on 
the following subjects: identification 
of woods; structural values as to 
stress, strength and strain; defects 
woods and how to _ identify them, 
mechanical properties of wood; !m- 
ported woods. 

Tema Schultz Clare of the Univer- 
sity’s botany department, has been 
assigned as instructor. The course § 
financed by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and is free to trainees. 
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.. Current Government Regulations 








Boost Douglas Fir Dimension 
and Board Prices 


To facilitate production of the light 
construction types of lumber now in 
heavy demand, the OPA increased 
maximum prices on Douglas fir di- 
mension lumber and boards, and re- 
duced ceilings for heavy timbers, 
plank and small timbers. The order, 
amendment 4 to RMPR 26, becomes 
effective Dec. 26. 

Surfaced dimension was increased 
$1.50, No. 2 and lower grades of 
boards went up 50 cents. Heavy tim- 
ber in grades under select structural 
are reduced $1.50 and plank and small 
timbers dropped $2. 

Also the premium of $3.50 per M 
formerly allowed mills producing 
boards in compliance with WPB cir- 
cular 31 is no longer applicable to 1% 
and 1% inch stock. 


Southern Pine Limitation 
Conservation order M-361 does 
much the same thing for Southern 
pine that L-290 did for Western pine. 
It provides specifically, that after 


Jan. 1 no producer may sell, deliver 
or ship Southern pine except on (1) 
written direction from the CPA, (2) 
orders for CPA through intervening 





persons who endorse on the order a 
certain signed certijicate, (3) orders 
to or for the account of the agencies 
or governments specified in priority 
regulation No. 1 or for their sub-con- 
tractors, (4) orders from another pro- 
ducer, (5) orders specifically author- 
ized by WPB. 

The order is not involved. The pro- 
ducer is only required to see that each 
purchase order he accepts from per- 
sons other than the CPA carries one 
of two signed certificates or that it 
is authorized by the WBP. Orders 
coming through and shipped before 
the new year are not so _ limited. 
Shingles, lath and ties are exempt too. 
See Washington Calendar (pages 51 
& 52) for further clarification of this 
order. 


Hardwood 

Oak, ash, hickory, yellow birch, 
hard maple, rock elm and beech are 
put under restrictions similar to those 
described for Southern pine in hard- 
wood conservation order M-364. It 
too becomes effective Jan. 1. 


Port Orford Cedar 

Port Orford cedar logs, lumber and 
veneer were placed under complete 
allocation control by WPB through 
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PORTLAND, OREGON ° TOLEDO, OREGON 





conservation order M-359. The West. 
ern Log & Lumber Administrator jp 
Portland is empowered to allocate 
logs or parts of logs to specific per. 
sons and to control delivery of logs, 
lumber or veneer of this species with. 
out regard to preference ratings as. 
signed to purchase orders, and to di- 
rect or prohibit production. 


Stock Millwork 


Amendment 3 to RMPR 293 directs 
that stock millwork prices should be 
rounded off to the nearest one cent 
rather than to the nearest five cents 
as previously authorized. 


Western Pine Price Boost 


Amendment 9 to MPR 94 author. 
izes a $3 per M price elevation on all 
the following grades of Western pine, 
Common Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; shop; 
4/4 shop common, 5/4 & thicker No. 
2, 5/4 and thicker No. 3; box: Nos, 1 
& 2; dimension Nos. 1 & 2; pencil 
blank stock: Nos. 1, 2, & 3. The raise 
became effective Dec. 4. 


Hickory Log Prices 


Hickory special logs were put under 
definite dollars and cents ceiling 
prices through amendment 17 to 
MPR 348 which became effective Nov. 
29. The prices vary according to 
zones of production. 























ducers of CAMINO QUALITY ‘ 
members in the lumber industry long life and happiness, 
this Christmas season. 


Michigan-California Lumber Co. 


Camino, California 
MEMBER WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Camino Quality 


SUGAR PINE TIMBER 


The Silver Creek tract of the Michigan-California 
Lumber Company contains sufficient old growth Cali- 
fornia Sugar Pine and Ponderosa Pine timber for 35 
more years of cutting. 
in cutting this timber for the 
about continuous forest production on these lands. 


Thrifty young timber growing on the cutover lands is 


Conservative methods are in use 
purpose of bringing 


being given adequate fire protection. Some of these 
lands were cutover 40 years ago and the young timber 
on them insures continuous forest growth. Thus pro- 
duction of California sugar pine lumber on this opera- 
tion seems assured for many years yet. 

Looking forward to an established future the pro- 


PINE wish their fellow 
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America’s Forest 
Operating in the National Interest 


One must understand the forests to know how 

they best serve society. One should know that trees 

have a cycle of life from seedling to maturity—and 

like every growing crop, trees should be harvested 

at maturity, while they are in their prime, otherwise 

they die and serve no useful purpose. 
Withholding mature trees from the harvest is akin 

to permitting our wheat and corn to lie ungarnered. 

Crops that are unharvested fail to serve 

society. The forest that is valuable to a 

nation is one that is kept in production. Its 

Mature trees, flowing into the national 
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economy, give employment to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, those who work in the forest 
industry and those who transport, fashion and sell 
lumber and other forest products. The producing 
forest serves the needs of all America. 

Modern forest management preserves our timber 
farms by harvesting trees, planting and seeding 
new trees to take their place. Thus the forest con- 

tinues to be a tremendous living crop, one 
of America’s great renewable resources. 


WEYERHAEUSER 
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Small Business Committee of the House: (left to right) C. A. Halleck, Ind.; 


Estes Kefauver, Tenn.: 


J. W. Robinson, Utah; D. W. Eastwood, 


chief investigator; Wright Patman, Tex., chairman; L. W. Hall, N. Y.; W. C. Ploeser, Mo. 


Congressmen Fix Blame for Southern Pine 
Shortage on Federal Agencies 


Chief blame for the shortage in 
Southern Pine lumber for war pur- 
poses was placed squarely upon the 
government itself and its agencies, by 
witnesses who testified at the two-day 
sessions of the hearing in New Or- 
leans conducted by the Patman Con- 
gressional Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, which is investigating the na- 
tional defense program in its relation 
to small business. Approximately 700 
members of the Southern Pine indus- 
try, including manufacturers, large, 
medium and small, and wholesalers, 
commission salesmen and retailers at- 
tended and participated in the hear- 
ings. About thirty of the lumbermen 
testified before the committee at two 
sessions Nov. 29, and during the fore- 
noon Nov. 30. The afternoon was de- 
voted to testimony by officials of vari- 
ous government agencies. 

At the closing session the lum- 
bermen heard several of the govern- 
ment officials admit, either directly or 
by inference, that the government has 
been responsible to some extent for 
the South’s lumber shortage. Also in 
announcing adjournment of the hear- 
ings, Chairman Wright Patman, of 
the committee, thanked the lumbermen 
for attending the sessions and com- 
mented on the fine patriotic spirit they 
are manifesting. In conclusion Chair- 
man Patman said, respecting the in- 
dustry’s production performance: “I 
am amazed that the Southern lumber 
industry, handicapped as it has been 
by so many hindrances, has been able 
to do so well.” 

J. Philip Boyd, director of the Lum- 
ber Division, War Production Board, 
during his testimony announced that 
the WPB has issued an order for al- 
location or limitation of Southern 
Pine orders designed to assure that a 
certain percentage of lumber will be 
properly channeled to war purposes. 
This order, M-361, is synopsized in 
Washington Calendar. 

Highlighting the proceedings at the 
initial session of the hearing Monday 
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forenoon was the testimony of C. ¢ 
Sheppard, Clarks, La., chairman 
Southern Pine War Committee and a 
member of the Southern Pine Advis- 
ory Committee to OPA; Gerald Brad- 
ford, Thomasville, Ala., small mill op- 
erator, and Ben May, Mobile, Ala., 
lumber manufacturer and a leader in 
Southern reforestation. 

Chairman Patman at the opening 
of the hearings made a brief state- 
ment of the purposes of his commit- 
tee. He said that information his 
committee has received reveals that 
the Southern lumber industry censists 
chiefly of small businesses; that the 
Southern lumber industry is not pro- 
ducing its quota of lumber needed for 
war purposes and that the existing 
shortage cannot be made up without 
the output of small mills; that govern- 
ment regulations and practices, ac- 
cording to claims of members of the 
industry, are hindering production and 
that too much lumber is going to non- 
essential uses. The Congressional 
committee, he said, desires to procure 
all the information possible bearing 
upon the subject and see if Congress 


can assist this small business industry 


to solve its problems and at the same 
time speed up production of a material 
urgently needed for the nation’s war 
effort. He then called Mr. Sheppard 
as the first witness. 

Mr. Sheppard presented a detailed 
statement on behalf of the industry, 
which frankly set forth the omissions 
and commissions of the government 
and its agencies which the lumbermen 
claim are responsible for the Southern 
lumber shortage. Mr. Bradford em- 
phasized the dire plight of the small 
mill operators under present condi- 
tions and presented a proposal for es- 
tablishment of a combination grade of 
Southern Pine lumber and an increase 
in the differential between rough 
green and dressed dry lumber, which 
he believed would increase production 
and relieve the small operators from 
ruin. Mr. May set forth how the new 


December 


federal income tax law and recent 
rulings of the Treasury Department 
on capital assets and other tax mat- 
ters penalizes those timber owners 
who are managing their timber on a 
scientific plan for continuous reproduc- 
tion, and threatens to prevent private 
owners from practicing reforestation 
and growing a permanent supply of 
timber for future generations, in 
addition to contributing to the present 
lumber shortage for war purposes. 
In the detailed statement filed on be- 
half of the industry by Mr. Sheppard, 
a long list of factors that the lumber- 
men claim are impeding production of 
Southern pine include: shortage of 
manpower in logging camps and mills 
due to lack of consideration by the 
proper authorities of draft deferment 
for lumber industry workers as agri- 
cultural labor; too low wage scales 
under present operating costs and ex- 
isting ceilings or too long delay in ad- 
justing wage scales; failure of the 
OPA to recognize the greatly in- 
creased costs of lumber production and 
raise ceiling prices so as to compen- 
sate for the added costs; lack of con- 
sideration of the lumber industry with 
respect to priorities for procuring 
new equipment, parts and machinery 
needed to maintain production; fail- 
ure of government agencies to pro- 
vide advance information or estimates 
of their lumber requirements; long de- 
lays by government agencies or offi- 
cials in acting upon requests or tak- 
ing action on matters affecting the 
industry in its production and distribu- 
tion efforts; hindrances to lumber 
production imposed by various fed- 
eral laws or rulings, including the 
Walsh-Healy Act and wage-hour law; 
confusion and conflicting actions by 
different agencies affecting lumber 
that hamper industry efforts; failure 
of the government to definitely desig- 
nate just what consumers or agencies 
should be given priority in the pur- 
chase of lumber, and the effect of cer- 
tain aspects of existing tax laws 
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in the 
FUTURE 


TODAY the great lumber 
manufacturing and distri- 
buting facilities of Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. are 
working day and night to 
expedite the war effort. 
To be in the forefront of 
war work is to learn new 
developments, to gain val- 
uable experience and to 
achieve greater efficiency. 


Watch Hines in the future 
for new forest products and 
new uses for lumber which 
will bring better homes and 
betterliving to all Americans 


EDWARD HINES 
LUMBER CoO. 


77 W. Washington Street, Chicago 


A nationwide organization 
with offices in principal cities 




















which hinder lumber producers from 
procuring stumpage and sawlogs. 

Mr. Sheppard said the industry war 
committee recommends that lumber 
workers be given deferment as agri- 
cultural workers. In reply to commit- 
teemen’s question, the witness stated 
that the war industries have taken 
away lumber industry labor in large 
numbers and that it is claimed some 
of the war plants and shipyards have 
a surplus of labor. He said his own 
company lost 200 out of 700 employees 
to the armed forces and there still 
continues a constant labor turn-over 
at his plant due to workers transfer- 
ring to war plants. Mr. Sheppard 


cited instances of delay by some gov- 
ernment agencies, in acting on mat- 
ters importantly affecting lumber. 
“One serious delay,” he said, “was by 
the OPA in handling our price ceil- 
ings. There has been much delay by 
Washington authorities in answer- 
ing our questions concerning ceiling 
prices. We don’t blame the price ex- 
ecutive for shortcomings of the OPA; 
the trouble is with those above him in 
authority. Mr. Stone has to consult 
too many officials above him in au- 
thority. Changes in our price ceilings 
worked out in May by Mr. Stone and 
apparently approved by him have not 
yet been acted upon, and conditions 











W. B. Pettibone, Director, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co.; 


Vice-President, Louisiana 


Long Leaf Lumber Co. 


UNWATERING TREES 
MOST IMPORTANT STEP IN LUMBER MANUFACTURE 


From roots to leaves, a tree is al- 
most always a solid column of water. 
It is, in fact, an amazingly active 


waterworks system 


In a single day a forest tree extracts 
a ton or more of water out of the 
ground and lifts it to the topmost 
leaves through its sapwood conduits. 
This ability of a tree to pick up and 
contain so much water is still some- 
what of a puzzle to scientists. Neither 
root pressure nor suction set up by 
evaporation through the leaves ex- 
plains it. Probably it is the high ten- 
sile strength (2,250 lbs. per sq. in.) of 


the sapwood which accounts for much 
of this water-lifting power. 


The point is, if too much of this 
moisture remains in the cells, it will 
not make good lumber. When lumber 
dries, it changes shape and size. 
Hence, to avoid construction troubles, 
lumber must be properly and_ uni- 
formly dried before it is placed in 
construction. 


At ESSCO mills scientific seasoning 
and pre-shrinking is a ‘“‘must” opera- 
tion. No matter how great the urgency 
ESSCO Lumber must be shipped dry. 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES CO. 


1111 R. A. Long Bidg. 














rr Trade-Marked — Grade-Marked 


Kansas City, Mo. 








SOUTHERN PINE + SOUTHERN HARDWOODS «+ PONDEROSA 
PINE *« WEST COAST WOODS « OAK FLOORING 





One of a series of messages to the retail lumber dealer from the key men behind ESSCO. 
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are getting worse all the time be- 
cause of that delay. Changes in top 
personnel of OPA haven’t made any 
improvement in the lumber industry’s 
situation.” 

Mr. Sheppard criticized long delay 
in action on recommendations made 
by the price advisory committee, also 
action taken by OPA affecting the jn- 
dustry without consulting the ad- 
visory committee and disregard of 
recommendations made by the ad- 
visory committee. Asked by Con- 
gressman Kefauver if present ceiling 
prices on lumber are satisfactory, Mr. 
Sheppard stated that existing prices 
were based upon production costs up 
to April, 1948, and since then there 
has been a considerable increase in 
costs, so that the lumber producers 
cannot operate under present ceiling 
prices without loss. 


In reply to questions concerning the 
industry’s manpower shortage, Mr. 
Sheppard said that there is much 
variation among local Southern draft 
boards with respect to deferment of 
lumber workers and he agreed with 
Congressman Kefauver’s suggestion 
that probably the U. S. Employment 
Service personnel is more interested 
in getting jobs for applicants at 
higher wages than in placing them 
where they are most needed. The 
witness also stated in reply to ques- 
tions that he believed if Peter Stone 
were given full authority to make 
price decisions it would be helpful to 
the lumber industry and would re- 
sult in eliminating delay in action. He 
did not favor abolishing the OPA. “I 
fear that would be detrimental to the 
best interests of the country under 
present conditions,” he said. Asked 
for suggestions of things to be done 
by government that would aid in se- 
curing greater production of South- 
ern Pine, Mr. Sheppard said: 

“I believe it would help a lot if 
there were an_ investigation and 
change in the handling of priorities 
affecting the industry for equipment, 
parts, machinery, etc., also investiga- 
tion of the matter of lumber prior!- 
ties—who should get it and for what 
purposes. I believe that is being 
loosely administered and too much 
lumber is now going into non-essen- 
tial uses. It would help if we could 
get from the War and Navy depart- 
ments and other government agencies, 
advance estimates of their lumber 
needs over a certain period. The 
Walsh-Healy act ought to be sus- 
pended for the duration.” He said he 
believed Colonel Sherrill’s order freez- 
ing 25% of the South’s lumber for 
the CPA was a good thing and would 
result in his getting the lumber 
needed. In reply to questions, the 
witness said he thought it would aid 
operators to increase production if 
the federal wage-hour law were sSUS- 
pended for the duration. “Also I be- 
lieve that even with the 20% decrease 
now noted in lumber production, if 
the diverting of lumber to non-essen- 
tial purposes were stopped, there 
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would be sufficient for the govern- 
ment’s war needs.” 

Mr. Bradford said he was speaking 
for a group of small mill operators 
who are facing the necessity of quit- 
ting making lumber unless relief is 
afforded them. He suggested that two 
things be done to help the small mills: 
that a combination grade, consisting 
of No. 2 Common and Better be estab- 
lished and given official recognition 
and that the present differential be- 
tween rough green and dressed dry 
lumber be increased. If the combi- 
nation grade is set up, it would en- 
able the small operator to stay in 
business. 

“Many of the small mill operators,” 
said Mr. Bradford, “do not know their 
production costs; they only know that 
they haven’t any money left after 
they sell their lumber and pay their 
costs. Very few of them have a book- 
keeper. Some of them may violate 
OPA orders, either through ignorance 
or intentionally. This places the oper- 
ator who handles and sells his product 
on grade and at ceiling prices, at a 
disadvantage. The present spread be- 
tween rough green and dry dressed 
lumber is not sufficient to meet han- 
dling costs. It costs from $10 to $15 
per thousand to prepare rough green 
lumber for the market. I believe the 
rough green price is all right, but the 
ceiling price on dry dressed is too 
low.” 


R. M. Eagle, Carmona, Tex., presi- 
dent Texas Mill Managers Associa- 
tion, cited to the committee two cases 
of confusion and conflict and lack of 
coordination on the part of govern- 
ment agencies in handling lumber 
matters in his district. One of the 
cases he cited was conflict between 
two divisions of the same agency. 


3en May’s testimony obviously 
keenly impressed the Congressional 
Committee. He said he operated three 
mills three years ago, but closed down 
one plant this year “after operating 
at too serious a loss.” Another mill, 
he said, likely will be shut down soon 
if ceiling prices on lumber are not 
increased. 

“Timber owners who are trying to 
reforest their lands, reproduce tim- 
ber and maintain a supply for the 
future,” said Mr. May, “are being 
penalized by the federal tax laws and 
regulations promulgated by the Treas- 
ury department. 

_ Other witnesses at Monday’s ses- 
Slons of the hearing included: J. E. 
Elrod, Charlotte, N. C., president 
Southern Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion; A. S. Reynolds, Macon, Ga., lum- 
ber buyers; Henry Barge, Durham, N. 
C., wholesaler; J. R. Bemis, Prescott, 
Ark.; A. M. Foote, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Wholesaler; R. L. Smith, Charlotte, 
N. C., wholesaler and J. E. Greggs, 
Cornelius, Ga., a lawyer representing 
several North Georgia lumber manu- 
facturers. Virtually all of the wit- 
nesses asserted that a considerable 
volume of Southern pine is finding its 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Southern Hardwoods 


Southern Pine 
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Furniture Dimension 
All stock completely machined and ready for assembly 
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Pine Dimension 
Box Shooks—Crating 


Denkmann Lumber Company also owns and operates a 


wood creosote plant at Canton, treating piling, 
poles, timbers, etc. 


Denkmann Lumber Company 
Canton, Mississippi 
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—Keystone Photo. 


Merry Christmas, Dealers! 


Can't you just see the starry-eyed kids in 


this homelike American farm house, hang- 
ing their stockings “... by the chimney with 
care’ —see them around the open fire Christ- 
mas morning, gleefully playing with what 
Santa Claus brought? It is such human 
pictures that tell more than a thousand 
words of the spiritual warmth which is the 
keynote of America’s traditional homes. In- 
deed, no less than the spirit of Christ- 

mas itself, the spirit of home is a 

tradition deep in the heart of this 


home-loving nation. 


So, to you good men and true, the lumber 
dealers of the land, this is our Christmas 
message: ‘That home owners in the years 
ahead will, by a vast majority, continue to 
build traditional homes in the usual way, of 
sound construction, practical good sense and 
individual design, just as those of the past 
century and a half have done... and in that 
doing, you will continue as heretofore to 
serve them as friendly building coun- 
selors and merchants of dependable 
building materials for homes for life- 
time living. 


FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
64 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


New York City 
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- ¢ « ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 





Maine Retailers 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Maine, held at the Augusta House, 
Augusta, Maine, Nov. 19, was one of 
the most successful meetings the or- 
ganization has ever had, the speakers 
being unusually interesting and out- 
standing. The morning session was 
for retail dealers only, followed in the 
afternoon by an open meeting attended 
by 150 members and guests. Presi- 
dent A. Howard Smith of Presque 
Isle was in charge of the business 
sessions. 

The topic of the morning program 
was “Interpretation and Discussion of 
Federal Regulations and Orders Apply- 
ing to the Retail Lumber Dealer.” It 
was handled as a quiz panel, with Paul 
Collier, secretary-manager of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Rochester, N. Y., as chair- 
man, assisted by R. W. Holt and 
James Luby, field secretaries North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; Norman P. Mason, member of 
the executive committee of the North- 
eastern; Kilton Andrew, president- 
elect of the Maine association, and 
Jack Keller, of the Central New Eng- 
land office of OPA at Boston. 

Officers elected to serve through 
1944 include: President—Kilton An- 
drew, L. C. Andrew Co., Portland; 
first vice president—Richard Denaco, 
C. Woodman Co., Bangor; second vice 
president—Albert L. Gendron, N. J. 
Gendron Lumber Co., Sanford; secre- 
tary-treasurer — Ralph E. Jordan, 
J. W. White Co., Lewiston, Maine. 

Directors elected are: A. Howard 
Smith, A. M. Smith Co., Presque Isle; 
Henry W. Turgeon, Pineland Lumber 
Co., Lewiston; F. E. Burgess, C. L. 
Farnham Co., Bath; William Secord, 
Diamond Match Co., South Portland; 
H. Blaine Davis, Ellsworth; William 


Stover, Stover Lumber Co., Mon- 
mouth; and W. H. Brown, North 
Waterford. 


The afternoon luncheon and evening 
banquet had Ben Jones as toastmaster. 
Following luncheon, the main speaker 
was Carleton Smith of New York, 
assistant to the president of the Celo- 
tex Co. As an eonomist and writer 
and as a journalist with many years 
of experience in Germany and Russia 
In the pre-war years, he talked in- 
terestingly upon the topic of “Our 
World After Hitler,” in the course of 
which he declared: “The year after 
the war should be the greatest in the 
history of this country, and if we can 
work as hard in that period for peace 
48 we are now working for war, 
everyone will have a better outlook 
and industry will make great strides 
toward recovery.” 

R. M. Edgar, an executive of the 


Boston & Maine Railroad, reviewed 
the “Outlook—Present and Postwar— 
for Railroads and Lumber Dealers.” 

Arthur H. Yereance, manager of 
cargo sales at the eastern Office of 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Newark, 
N. J., discussed “Lumber, Its Impor- 
tance in the War Effort and Your Re- 
sponsibilities as Distributors in the 
Recovery Period.” 

“Rhyme and Hoss-sense in Adver- 
tising’”’ was covered by “Bill” Stover, 
retail lumber dealer of Monmouth, 
Maine. 


Connecticut Retailers 

The fifty-second annual convention 
of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut was held at Hotel Taft, 
New Haven, Conn., on Tuesday, Nov. 
16, with a meeting of the directors 
in the morning and a business meeting 
and forum in the afternoon. 

Rudolph F. Bailey, DeForest & 
Hotchkiss Co., New Haven, was elected 











Emmett D. Brown, 
seated at right, was 
elected president of 
the Lumbermen's 
Club of New Or- 
leans, Inc., at the 
annual meeting on 
Nov. 23. He suc- 
ceeds Robert H. 
Tait, seated at left, 
lumber department 
manager of Jahncke 
Service, Inc., build- 
ing material supply 
firm, who served two 


Lee J. Wilson, stand- 
ing at left, was 
elected treasurer; 
Saul Singer, center, 
was elected secre- 
tary, and E. G. Boh, 
at right, was elected 
vice president. The 
club had an excel- 
lent year and main- 
tains an office in 
Room 260, Roosevelt 
Hotel, which has 


provided a meeting 
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place for local and 


terms of ayeareach. visiting lumbermen. 








president of the association, succeed- 
ing Frank S. Davis of Davis & Brad- 
ford Lumber Co., East Hartford. 
Other officers chosen are: First vice 
president—Henry Kiel, Rings End 
Fuel Co., Darien; second vice presi- 
dent—Edward J. Daly, Andrews & 
Peck Lumber Co., Hartford; treasurer 
—William J. Riley, Riley Lumber Co., 
Bloomfield; secretary — William P. 
Beach, Lampson Lumber Co., New 
Haven. Directors elected are Arthur 
Clifford, A. W. Burritt Co., Bridge- 
port; W. F. Terrell, Meriden Lumber 
Co., Meriden; J. Roland Stephenson, 
Getman & Judd Co., Stamford; and 
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Frank S. Davis, retiring president. 

The meeting was presided over by 
President Frank S. Davis. 

During the afternoon there was a 
panel discussion on Government regu- 
lations and wartime problems, with 
Paul S. Collier, secretary-manager, 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Rochester, N. Y., as inter- 
locutor. Other members of the panel 
were Frank H. Blakeslee, manager, 
priorities department, WPB, New 
Haven; W. J. Cronin, area director, 
WMC, New Haven; Arthur Clifford, 
A. W. Burritt Co., Bridgeport; Thomas 
Wimble, DeForest & Hotchkiss Co., 
New Haven; Lt. Comdr. William B. 
Pape, occupational advisor, Selective 
Service System, Hartford, and Walter 
T. Clark, executive assistant to Con- 
necticut State USDA War Board, 
Hartford. 

The banquet at 6:30 p. m. was fol- 
lowed by three interesting speakers. 
J. Francis Smith, president of J. E. 
Smith Co., Waterbury, and president 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, spoke on “Our 
Problems and Prospects,” and was 
followed by Don Campbell, deputy 
chief, Marketing Control Branch, 
WPB, Washington, D. C., whose sub- 
ject was “The Lumber Business in 
War Time.” Carroll B. Huntress, 
member of the speakers staff of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, took as his subject “Freedom in 
the Postwar World.” 


Connecticut Salesmen 


The Connecticut Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at the 
Indian Hill Country Club, Newington, 
Conn., on Oct. 7 and unanimously 
elected Elliott Heath, president; Wal- 
ter Law, vice president; Fred Lowe, 
treasurer, and re-elected John Mc- 
Cully secretary for his second term. 


Massachusetts Retailers 


The problems incident to lumber 
procurement and lumber distribution 
and consumption under government 
regulation in this war period were 
thoroughly presented by members at 
the forty-first annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held Dec. 4 at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. A group 
of WPB and OPA regional officials 
was on hand to give the latest inter- 
pretations and decisions in the form 
of answers to questions propounded 
by the dealers. 

President Frank W. Whitty of the 
Blacker & Shepard Co., Boston, was in 
the chair at the business session in the 
forenoon, when the reports of Secre- 
tary Willis F. Atkinson, of Newbury- 
port and of Treasurer Norman Mason 
of North Chelmsford were presented 
and ordered filed. There followed a 
“question and answer period” referred 
to above, with Paul S. Collier, secre- 
tary of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, presenting the 
questions submitted by members and 
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calling upon government officials to 
provide the answers. This feature 
proved of real interest to the dealers. 
Russell L. Fish, Welch Co., Scituate, 
was chosen president for the ensuing 
year. Joseph B. Miskell, who was re- 
ported as seriously ill at his home in 
Falmouth, Mass., was continued as 
first vice president; Bradshaw Lang- 
maid as second vice president; and 
Hubert G. Elder, third vice president. 
Willis F. Atkinson of Newburyport 
and Norman Mason of North Chelms- 
ford were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. Directors are 
Frank W. Whitty, Boston; John A. 
Lamprey, Lawrence; Sheldon D. Rob- 
inson, Taunton; John J. Coffey, Fitch- 
burg; Henry Lund, Worcester; Frank 
Herbst, Berkshire Lumber Co., Pitts- 
field, and Paul Thibert, P. E. Thibert 
Lumber Co., Springfield. The latter 
two are new members of the board. 
A group of 430 gathered in the 
main ballroom for the afternoon din- 
ner and entertainment, at which U. S. 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge was to be 
featured as the guest speaker, but at 
the last moment he wired from Wash- 
ington that several important com- 
mittee appointments compelled him to 
remain at the capital. In the roll of a 
pinch-hitter for the senator, J. Francis 
Smith of Waterbury, Conn., president 
of the Northeastern association, out- 


lined the place in the sun that the 
retail distributor of lumber must 
occupy in this war-torn world and 
particularly in the post war period. 
Housing projects in the future must 
be restricted to slum clearance proj- 
ects conducted by the government for 
the specific purpose of providing a 
social uplift for the underprivileged 
and postwar construction must be 
restored to individual and private 
initiative, if sound economic standards 
are to be followed and lumber dis- 
tribution at retail is to resume its 
time honored functions. It should be 
determined promptly and definitely 
whether housing is to be a public or 
private responsibility. From the view- 
point of the retail lumber dealer as 
he makes ready to move over into the 
postwar construction era, he is facing 
many possibilities which include, on 
the one hand, “greatest danger to 
our business if the Federal govern- 
ment fails to divorce itself from plans 
to provide housing for the nation, 
while on the other hand there are 
great potentialities for the retail 
dealer—perhaps the greatest in years 
if not in history of housing and lum- 
ber production and distribution—if 
these activities are returned to the 
private enterprises that developed 
them successfully in the past.” 


Baltimore Hoo-Hoo 

Hoo-Hoo Club No. 100 put on a 
diverting and impressive concatena- 
tion on Nov. 22 in the Longfellow 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md., when thirteen 
kittens were inducted into the organ- 
ization by a degree team made up of 
officers of the club. In addition, it 
was resolved to hold a Christmas 
party with trimmings, the special 
benefits going to the St. Vincent’s 
Infant Home, and a plan to add a 
glee club to the attractions of the ses- 
sions found enthusiastic endorsement. 
The club will have C. Clare Urban as 
director and chairman, with F. Bowie 
Smith as chairman of the music com- 
mittee. 

Vernon Malloy, of the government 
Contracts Division of the California 
Redwood Distributors, Ltd., is Snark 
of the organization and directed af- 
fairs generally. 

Ray E. Yakes, sales manager of the 
Harbor Sales Co., was made chairman 
of the publicity committee. 


Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo 


The Los Angeles (California) Hoo- 
Hoo Club held its November meeting 
at the University Club, with more 
than 100 members present to hear an 
address by Jack Dionne on the general 
aspects of the lumber situation. 

Plans for holding a golf tourna- 
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ROSBORO 


Behind the Rosboro oper- 
ation is a 25-year stand 
of choice quality, old 
growth Douglas Fir tim- 
ber to meet the needs of 


after-the-war buyers. 


Merry Christmas to 
One and All 


Rosboro Lumber Co. 
Springfield, Oregon 
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Yes—those are actual figures, obtained in an unbiased survey— 
showing what people will want in their postwar homes. And 
Ponderosa Pine Woodwork is today taking full advantage 
of them. 


How? By advertising the merits of stock Ponderosa Pine 
woodwork to the millions of consumers who read the great 
national home magazines. By consistent publicity on postwar 
stock woodwork in more than 350 national newspapers. By 
advertising to architects and builders in the publications they 
read regularly. And by the widespread distribution of that 
sales-creating idea manual—‘‘The New Open House.” 

What does all this mean to you? It means a greater sales 
opportunity with stock woodwork 
in the postwar period. It means that 
your customers of tomorrow are be- 
ing pre-sold. It means that Ponderosa 
Pine is capitalizing on the known 
desires of home builders—to assure 
you greater sales—more profits, in 
the peacetime days ahead. 


USE THIS BOOK TIE IN WITH THE PROGRAM 


Your customers will eagerly THAT HELPS YOUR FUTURE 
read this 32-page idea book 


— full of information that 

will help them and you. 

Send today for a free sample Ghce 
copy of “The New Open 

House” — then order addi- WOODWORK 


tional quantities for distri- 
bution to your customers. 111 W. Washington St. © Chicago 2, Ill. 


PONDEROSA PINE WOODWORK 
Dept. YAL-12, 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
Please send me a free copy of ““The New Open House.” 


THE BEST IS YOURS— WITH 














ment and Christmas party at the 
Riviera Country Club on Dec. 17 were 
outlined by Vicegerent Snark Dee 
Essley. 


Northwestern Hardwood 
Lumbermen 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association was held at the 
Dyckman Hotel in Minneapolis, Minn., 
on Dec. 1, at which time the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Larry Young- 
blood; vice president, L. S. Tuttle. D. 
F. O’Leary and A. F. Wellsley were 
re-elected treasurer and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

The Northwestern Hardwood Lum- 


bermen’s Association meets at noon 
on the first Tuesday of each month at 
the St. Anthony Commercial Club in 
Minneapolis, Minn., and all lumber- 
men and people interested in lumber 
are invited to the noon luncheon. 


Washington State 
Forestry Conference 


Tree planting, roads, lookouts, im- 
provement of fire protection facilities 
and other needs of the forest lands of 
Washington offer one of the _ best 
sources of postwar work for the re- 
turning soldier, speakers at the twen- 
ty-second annual meeting of the 
Washington State Forestry Confer- 
ence told an interested audience at 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
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... with every good wish 
at Christmas and 


throughout the NEW YEAR 


Mobile River Saw Mill Co., Inc. 
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Dec. 3. The meeting, which lasted 
all day and included a luncheon and 
a banquet was addressed by prominent 
Federal, State and private foresters, 

Ed Davis, director of Department of 
Conservation and Development of 
Washington State, listed a number of 
postwar projects in each stating the 
overall cost and the number of man 
hours that would be needed. The total 
ran to 604,510 man hours of work at 
a cost of $4,268,150. 

The conference recommended that 
the Clarke-McNary appropriations be 
increased to nine million dollars and 
that national legislation covering re- 
duction of taxes on growing forests 
under sustained yield be encouraged, 
More research was sought and logging 
in city watersheds was urged. Eight 
changes in the list of forty trustees 
were adopted and present officers were 
re-elected. Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, 
dean of the Department of Forestry, 
University of Washington, has been 
president and C. S. Cowan, chief fire 
warden of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association, has been secretary for 
many years. 

Professor Bror Grondal, of the 
University of Washington, spoke on 
opportunities for research and dis- 
played a white sugar and a syrup 
made from sulphite liquor waste of 
pulp mills. Considerable progress in 
junior forests was reported. The 
state forester is behind efforts to set 
aside lands for high school students to 
plant trees. 


Foresters Make 
Recommendations 


Three important recommendations 
of much interest to all cities owning 
watersheds are announced by the 
Puget Sound sections, Society of 
American Foresters, after a thorough 
investigation of the Cedar river water- 
shed, from which Seattle gets its 
water supply. The investigation 
marks another step in a long con- 
troversy whether logging should or 
should not be continued and whether 
the water supply has been or will be 
affected by logging. 

The society urges that: 1—Sanitary 
regulations which have been effective 
for the last 26 years, be continued; 2— 
Recognized rules of forest practice 
and fire protection be continued; 3— 
Logging be continued at a rate within 
the sustained yield capacity of the 
watershed and a sustained yield forest 
management plan for the entire wat- 
ershed be prepared at an early date 
with cooperative adherence to the 
management plan to be solicited from 
timber owners. 

Members of the society explored 
the watershed thoroughly and the re- 
port says it is probable an income of 
$200,000 annually would go to Seattle 
from logging in the area under sus- 
tained yield. The report, which states 
quality of the water and runoff have 
not been affected by logging, was 
unanimously adopted by the Section 
at its business meeting on Nov. 5. 
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sus- 

ates Write for Huther Bros. Catalog No. 60 

lave 
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HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 
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Scheduled Meetings 


Dec. 13-14-15—National Lumber } 
facturers’ Association, 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
ence. 


Dec. 14—Carolina-Virginia Lumbermen’s 
Club, Hotel William Barringer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 16— Quebec Province Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Queen’s Hotel, 
Montreal, Que. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 16-17—Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, Portland, Ore. 
Forest policy and practice confer- 
ence. 

Dec. 17—Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual conference, with lunch- 
eon and afternoon business session. 


unu- 
Blackstone 
Annual confer- 





Jan. 7—National Association of Hard- 
wood Wholesalers, Hotel La Salle, 
Lincoln Room, Chicago, Ill. Annual 


conference. 
Jan. 10—New England Wholesale Lum- 


ber Association, University Club, 
Boston, Mass. Annual conference. 

Jan. 11-12-13—The Indiana Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual conference. 

Jan. 12-13—Carolina Lumber & Build- 
ing Supply Association, Hotel Char- 


lotte, 
ence 


Charlotte, N. C. 
annual. 

Jan. 13-14— Middle Atlantic Lumber- 
men’s Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual conference. 

Jan. 14—The National Wooden Box As- 
sociation, Pacific Division, Palace 


War confer- 


Jan. 
Dealers’ 
Louisville, Ky. 


Jan. 19-20—Forest Farmers Association 


Cooperative, 
Ga. 


Southern 


18-19—Kentucky Retail 
Association, 


Ansley Hotel, 
forestry 


and third annual meeting. 


Jan. 20—South Dakota Retail Lumber- 
Association, 


men’s 
Falls, S. D. 


facturers, 


Inc., 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


hardwood industry meeting. 


Jan, 24—Intercoastal Lumber Distribu- 


Coliseum, 
War conference. 
Jan. 21—Appalachian Hardwood Manu- 
Netherland Plaza 
Appalachian 


Lumber 
Brown Hotel, 
Thirty-ninth annual. 


Atlanta, 
conference 


tors Association, National Republican 
Club, 54 West 40th Street, New York 


City. 
Jan. 


Lumbermen’s 


Annual luncheon and meeting. 


24-25-26 — Northeastern Retail 
Association, 


Hotel 


Pennsylvania, New York City, N. Y. 


Annual conference. 


26-27—-Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Auditorium, 
Annual conference. 


26-27-28—-The Ohio Association of 


Jan, 
Association, 


Jan. 


Municipal 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Retail Lumber Dealers, Deshler Wal- 


lick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual 
conference. 
Jan. 26-27-28—The Union Association 


of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


Jan. 


Annual conference. 


28—West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, Portland Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. Annual conference. 
Jan. 28—Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 


men’s Association, Severin Hotel, In- 





Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
conference. 
Jan. 























Daniel 
Va. 


Boone Hotel, 
War conference 


Charleston, 
annual. 




















Annual 


17-18—West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 


ence. 


Feb. 


Dealers’ Association, 
Ww. Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Annual 
ference. 


dianapolis, Ind. 


45th 


1-2 — Michigan 


Retail 


annual confer- 


Lumber 


Book-Cadillac 


con- 


Sioux 


Feb. 2-3—Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting—war conference. 


Feb. 3-4—Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As. 


sociation, Des Moines, Iowa. Victory 
merchandising clinic. 

Feb. 7-8—Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual confer- 
ence. 


Feb. 7-8-9—Illinois Lumber & Materia] 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. Annual conference. 


Feb. 15-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual con- 
ference. 

Feb. 17-18— Tennessee Lumber, Mill- 
work & Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 
Annual conference. 

Feb. 17-18—Virginia Building Materia] 
Association, Roanoke Hotei, Roanoke, 


Va. War conference. 

Feb. 17-18-19—Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Royal York Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Canada. 27th annual 
convention. 

Feb. 24-25—Nebraska Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association, Omaha, Neb, 


War conference. 

March 9—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the 
City of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting. 

March 14-15—Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual wartime 
merchandising conference. 

March 15-16—Louisiana Retail Lumber 
& Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. Annual. 

April 10-11-12 — Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion of Texas, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 

Tex. Annual. 
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Chromedge is due to Quality! 











the standpoint of both beauty 
and utility—plus quality of service 
to those who specify, install and 
use B & T trims. These advantages 
will hold sway again, when Victory 
permits B & T to turn from war 
work to the production of metal 
trims trademarked Chromedge. 


The R& T METALS 
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in QUALITY 


METAL TRIMS trademarked 
CHROMEDGE 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. 


of. 


The wide preference for B & T Metal Trims trademarked 


Quality in the materials 
from which they are fabricated—quality of design, from 


Available 


Several shapes 
and sizes still 
available from 
pre-war stocks, 
Write for details. 


COMPANY 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Quality Woodwork 


Established 1866 


COLE MFG. CO. 


Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., Pres. 
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MEMPHIS, . TENN. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
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Wire is at War... 


and while some woven wire fence and steel posts 
are now being produced, there will not be nearly 
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53 Years 


Satisfaction 


enough to supply all demands . . . until after 


VA Victory. 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





Fence Users will continue to 


- )RED BRAND FENCE 
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“Look for the Top Wire Painted RED” 
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. « Reports from Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 


i . .: Buffalo, N. Y.: Cincinnati, Ohio: New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.: 
atten. coh et Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Houston, Tex.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Kansas City, Mo.: St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.: Seattle, Wash.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 


Current discussions and develop- 
ments in lumber circles divide about 
equally between the problems of sup- 
plies for the armed forces and plans 
for the reestablishment of the indus- 
try in the postwar period. Each line 
of activity is of real importance as 
it measures the ability of the industry 
to fully meet the pressure from CPA 
and other war supply agencies for the 
production and delivery of emergency 
schedules when and where needed. 
While wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors plan to realign their sources of 
supply, their customer contacts their 
executive and labor personnel as 
government directives and limitations 
are cancelled and free enterprise again 
guides the commercial and industrial 
recovery march. 

Six months ago this column pointed 
to a very possible cessation of Euro- 
pean hostilities and a forced “uncondi- 
tional surrender” by New Year’s. The 
Axis leaders know they are beaten 
today and they yet have three weeks 
in which to reach this fateful decision 
and release a large portion of the 
world to normal and peaceful pursuits. 
In the meantime the lumber industry 
which had “enlisted for the duration” 
is delivering its essential product to 
fully meet every emergency call from 
our war offices. By reason of the 
shortage of manpower at all lumber 
producing centers and at the logging 
camps, output must continue to shrink, 
while war schedules compel a tight 
control over deliveries. This applies 
in all regions. 

On the West Coast, in the South 
and in the Northeast—on both sides 
of the Canadian border—permits for 
the shipment of orders covered by 
priority ratings lower than AA1 and 
AA2 are being held up to permit the 
prompt movement of construction 
lumber to the battle fronts in the 
Pacific, and overseas from our Atlan- 
tic ports to the British Isles. The call 
for boards and strips for boxing and 
crating at American war plants is 

taxing to capacity most mills in the 
areas outlined above. The situation 
on the West Coast is tense by reason 
of new and unpredictable calls for all 
types of boards and two inch dimen- 
sion for vitally important construc- 
tion—barracks, hospitals, hangars— 
for our fighting forces as _ they 
progressively move toward Tokyo in 
the Pacific. 

There is a tendency among officials 
of CPA to clamp down hard upon 


mills that have failed in delivering a 
substantial proportion (50%) of their 
cuttings to CPA high priority orders. 
If shipping permits are granted, the 
government representative must see 
to it that mill product in too large 
volume is not earmarked too far into 
the future to embarrass emergency 
calls that may develop from the Pa- 
cific area from day to day. To keep 
this situation clear CPA is requiring 
all important mills to report fre- 
quently as to the status of production, 
volume of CPA orders both shipped 
and unshipped. If a mill is not moving 
at least 50 percent of its product to 
CPA. destinations it is made clear 
that permits under any classification 
will not be passed out freely. For 
the larger sizes of plank and timber 
—three inches and up—carrying lower 
rated priorities—permits are being 
issued for transcontinental deliveries 
provided it can be shown that there is 
an essential war use for the sizes in 
the shipment, or that facilities will be 
available at destination for working 
into desired sizes. 

All advices from the West Coast 
mills indicate that nearly if not quite 
all of the larger ones have order files 
that cover prospective production of 
the next four to six months. No re- 
lief for the civilian distributor is 
visualized until the war against Japan 
in the Pacific is terminated. The posi- 
tion of lumber in the South country 
is comparably on a level with that 
of the West Coast. Im effect, CPA 
requires that its orders for the army 
take precedence over all other types 
of war orders which practically 
“freezes” mill production until its 
own schedules are supplied—mostly 
inch random boards and 2-inch dimen- 
sion. With the volume and efficiency 
of manpower for work in the woods 
and plants at the lowest level of the 
year WPA and CPA are cooperating 
in efforts to assure adequate supplies 
of forest product essential to the war 
effort. Careful studies are being made 
to this end, and there is promise of an 
early order limiting the use of lumber 
at woodworking plants to essential 
war purposes. 

As noted above the controlling fac- 
tor in providing adequate supplies of 
lumber is the volume and efficiency of 
manpower. At the congressional hear- 
ing on the current problems of small 
business held by the Patman commit- 
tee at New Orleans last week a 
lumberman representing 100 lumber 
producers in North Carolina asserted 
that shipyards and the draft had taken 
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30 percent of the lumber industry’s 
skilled labor and that the labor cost 
of lumber production had more than 
doubled in the past year. It is fair to 
assume that these percentages apply 
with equal force in all other lumbering 
states. 


The wholesale price lumber index 
(1926=100) for the week ending No- 
vember 27, 1943, was 143.9. 


Demand 


Southwest Market 


The No. 1 lumber buyer in the South- 
west and the nation for that matter 
continues to be the CPA, acting in be- 
half of the armed forces. While the 
demand from civilian sources remains 
as large as ever filling such orders gen- 
erally is not possible. Mills in the 
Southwest came through with substan- 
tial allocations to the CPA last week, 
some fearing that the government 
might take drastic steps and invoke 
the selective service act which permits 
commandeering of mills. About 26 
million feet of Southern pine were 
allocated and another 10 million feet 
have been offered to the agency. The 
trade is watching the results of the 
lettings to take place on December 1 
and 2 at NEW ORLEANS, 

Sales of mills in the KANSAS CITY 
area in October were 25 per cent less 
than a year ago and the decrease in 
volume for the first ten months of 1943 
was 24 per cent, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank. 

Retail yards showed gains in Octo- 
ber, largely as the result of further 
liquidation of inventories and partly 
due to the release of some stocks to 
farmers with high priorities. Retail 
sales in Missouri in October were 19 
per cent larger than a year ago and 
the 10-month total showed a 7 per cent 
decrease, according to the department 
of commerce. In Kansas, October’s 
volume was up 19 per cent and the 10- 
month total was off 4 per cent. Ne- 
braska’s volume was up 10 per cent 
and the 10-month gain was 19 per cent. 
In Oklahoma, sales were up 16 per cent 
and 2 per cent, respectively, for Octo- 
ber and the ten months. 


West Coast Market 


Probably the best evidence of the 
strong government demand for lumber 
in the Pacific Northwest is the auction 
now being concluded as this was writ- 
ten in PORTLAND. On the first day 
some eighty million feet was taken 
and by the end of the second day about 
150 million feet had been accepted by 
the mills. The government hopes to 
Place 200 million feet before the auc- 
tion is over. Lumbermen present at the 
auction declare that attendance was 
good and orders not too hard to place. 

Visitors to mills in the Washington 
area report them loaded up with gov- 
ernment orders. Meantime domestic 
demand pecks away at small surpluses. 
Plank, which a month ago was soft, is 
stronger, indicating that any lumber 
available is being snapped up. Shingle 
demand is as strong as ever. New ceil- 
ings are helpful only to mills able to 
run two or three shifts. Siding demand 
puts this item in a chronically over- 
sold condition. Log demand is tremen- 
dous in the face of heavy demand for 
manufactured items. 

Demand for almost every type of 
lumber or lumber product is plentiful, 
according to TACOMA mill men. Prac- 
tically the only way in which they can 
prevent such private business from go- 
ing begging is by having a heavy back- 
log of government business against 
which to cut. Should a mill be so for- 
tified, it is in a position to go ahead 


73 








on such orders, feeling almost certain Eastern Market vage administration. Operating costs 
that from the surplus of lumber not have advanced more rapidly than have 
wanted by the government which natu- Demand for lumber from the indus- market values and advices from Forest 
rally accumulates it will obtain some trial war plants continues to absorb Service in WASHINGTON make it clear 
that can be offered to private buyers. most available offerings, and invariably that in the final accounting there 
The situation in this respect has be- at ceiling prices. Current inventories be no further payments to the 
come so bad that very little shop lum- at New England sawmills show little if vendors and in all probability the goy- 
ber is available for remanufacturing any unsold lots. The last of 700,000,000 ernment will not recover its entire in- 
plants and even door factories, which feet of lumber salvaged from the hur- vestment of $13,200,000 plus interest at 
ordinarily require a considerable quan- ricane of 1938 has been sawed and sold. 3 per cent which had been advanced to 
tity” of lumber of this description, are The log vendors were paid 90 per cent aid in clearing the area of this vast 
beginning to feel the pinch, of their value at delivery to the sal- hurricane casualty. The product proved 
to be a valuable source of supply for 
the war plants. 


can 
log 


ano’ 
port 


' For the English war office the Wig- tota 
ee Cee ee cote en eee gin Lumber Terminal in CHARLES. feet 





TOWN has for more than two years yea! 
FERC l SON been storing large shipments of Brit- par 
ish Columbia fir brought here by rail prot 


to be moved overseas as ships were yea 
i Sends You available. The tally often went as high tota 
GRE ETIN as 40,000,000 feet. A number of cargoes 93 ] 
S were moved out in November to bring has 
the current tally down below 4,000,000 mal 
The Best of Good Wishes to one and feet though fresh consignments are look 
all at Christmas time. May this be being added daily to provide for emer- on % 
-rlligg hy ‘Se bene aes a gency shipments: through the winter 
tion in lumber restrictions. We will months when the Canadian ports are 

i surely welcome the day when we closed by ice. 

can again serve all of our old cus- Activity at the retail yards has 
tomers with the same prompt ser- ; - 


vice and dependable values as in west he n te. a bay st gg 
pre-war days. wartime imitations and though the 


dealers will take over all offerings of 
free mber—if standar yrades ¢ 
W. T. FERGUSON LUMBER CO. free lumber—if standard grades. and 
i sizes—they are submitting very few 
St. Louis, Mo. yard schedules in efforts to replace de- 


Our 50th Year of Service—Since 1893 pleted stocks. It is next to impossible 
to secure shipping permits at produe- 

an <A tv ese ee ing centers for lots destined for other 
than war purposes. Less difficult is it 
to secure permits on the West coast 
for the shipment of 38-inch and larger 
timber and plank in the rough to be 

erry ris tmas processed at Eastern dressing mills. 
Eastern distributors, however, have 

literally flooded this type of mills— 
located largely in northern New Eng- 


Producers and Shippers land — with “milling-in-transit” con- 


signments that will require many 








weeks to clear, further complicated by mill 

LUMBER & PILING the arrival of a 2-foot blanket of snow. te 
To avoid probable excessive demur- ™ s. 

+ 28 YEARS rage charges shippers have _ been ot 
or warned that there must be great delay 1 1 
in rendering usual service at these Seon 
Car and Cargo Wholesale Only plants. There are headaches for the tory 
consignor who frequently is compelled to z 
to divert a car from its original des- «a 


tination and must see to it that the pte 
second plant is equipped to handle the ane 
ae particular sizes in the shipment, also : 


’ app 
that the status of the governments PP 


Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon permit is not violated. These plants are othe 


its 
also embarrassed by scant supply of pro 
manpower, just as the sawmill opera- It i 


@ The telephone, radio, and telegraph all play tors in northern Maine must run either sell! 
SAWMILL AT WAR a part in the maintenance of communications in with skeleton crews or are forced to ana 
a) this war. In sawmilling, a sawyer depends solely close down entirely. cont 
upon a system of hand signals to convey his in- : 
COMMUNICA TIONS structions to the operator of the log carriage. on 
7 Yr 
i ae ee “i. North Central Market pone 
a : a p we this 
pgm Retail yards in the rural areas con- the 
tinue to report a big actual and poten- leaf 
tial demand for northern pine, MINNE- T 
APOLIS reports, but only low grade in \ 
material, in small quantities, is avail- The 
able, and there is little hope of im- oon 
provement in the situation in the near maj 
future. Central Procurement agency pair 
buyers are confronted by difficulties 1 he 
making purchases _ for government obt: 
needs despite the recent order setting mer 
aside 15 per cent of the total produc- thir 
tion for direct sale to CPA. The agen- cold 
cies for the most part are forced to wil] 
place small orders with a number of WP 
mills rather than purchase in quant 
ties with any prospect of speedy de- 
livery. Northern pine manufacturers 
. explain that they are co-operating with 
> > > » @ > ell 
IN OUR 59th YEAR SELECTIVE LOGGING ASSURES oe as Se he extent of thee 
UMBER MANUFACTURING PERMANENT SOURCE OF § ability but that they were ee, a 
2 with orders before the CPA request 


W. : was made and are facing a furthes 
drop in production. The six mills of 

ELLOW PINE AND HARDW } I 7 the Northern Pine Manufacturers as- 
SOS CHAPMAN, A ABAMA sociation, with headquarters in Minne- 
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apolis, accepted ; 
mately 2,300,000 feet of material during 
the past fortnight. The unfilled order 
file again has taken an upturn, now 
standing at around 16,000,000 feet. 


Supply 
Pines 


Northern pine production has taken 
another slump, Minneapolis sources re- 
port, the output for the past two weeks 
totaling only little more than 300,000 
feet, bringing total production for the 
vear to date to 82,000,000 feet as com- 
pared with nearly 100,000,000 feet 
produced up to a corresponding date a 
vear ago. Sales to date this year now 
total about 77,200,000 feet, or more than 
93 per cent of production. Since there 
has been no slump in government de- 
mand, but rather an increase, the out- 
look for the civilian buyer has taken 
on 2 more gloomy aspect than hereto- 
fore. 

Since the order issued from WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., limiting mills to ship 
no more than 30 per cent of grades 
above the grade of No. 2 Common in a 
car or truckload, very many mills have 
quit sawing entirely until they really 
know where they stand. However, 
many of the mills have applied, and 
others will follow suit, to the CPA for 
authority to ship their lumber grade- 
marked without being a member of the 
Southern Pine Inspection Bureau. This 
privilege will be given them when they 
advise their monthly production, what 
they produce, how long they have been 
in business, and the names of two in- 
spectors, with time of employment 
given. This new ruling has helped a 
lot of mills to keep going but many 
are going to refuse to take dressed 
framing orders at today’s prices be- 
cause it will mean a loss to them. Few 
mills are producing framing and the 
government seems to want a great deal 
of this material. 

There will soon be issued by the CPA 

or the WPB an order, effective January 
1, 1944, “‘freezing”’ all lumber shipments 
from mills in the shortleaf pine terri- 
tory. This means that a mill will have 
to get authority from the CPA to make 
a shipment, and that shipment will un- 
doubtedly go into war defense or of- 
fense plans. The retail lumber yard 
appears to be eliminated entirely. In 
other words, the government is firm in 
its intention to secure all the lumber 
produced that it needs for war work. 
It is true that many mills are now 
selling at least 90 per cent to the gov- 
ernment direct or others having war 
contracts, but this new ruling will up- 
Set things for a while and make it 
more difficult to make shipments 
promptly. If the government needs all 
the lumber it is in the market for, 
this will take up all the production of 
the mills now operating in the short- 
leaf pine territory. 
, The situation of retail yard business 
In view of foregoing is quite nebulous. 
The yards are suffering severely on ac- 
count of shortage of stock for not only 
major, but minor construction and re- 
Pairs. All their business will have to 
be submitted to the CPA and releases 
obtained before they can get any ship- 
ments whatever, as on the face of 
things they are simply left out in the 
cold. Just how practical economists 
will View this latest action of the 
WPB will be interesting to note. 


Hardwoods 


There is not much to add now to the 
hews previously reported in reference 
to hardwood mills. The mills which 
cut both pine and hardwood have been 
largely devoting their efforts to cut- 
Ung hardwoods while the weather has 
een so favorable, but report switch- 
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orders for approxi-ing back to pine again in some in- 


stances. Hardwood cannot be taken 
from the saw and immediately put to 
use, as it requires in most cases a 
period of air drying for proper season- 
ing, before it can be even put through 
a dry kiln. Consequently hardwoods do 
not come under the same kind of ra- 
tioning as other woods. Demand for 
any dry stock available is very strong 
and the mills are doing their own ra- 
tioning to the trade as they dare not 
over-sell the amount of stock that will 
be ready over a normal air-drying 
period. 

Reports from the Appalachian hard- 
wood region do not indicate that the 
action of the government in advancing 
the ceilings on red and white oak, ma- 
ple and other woods, so as to enable 
the mill operators to increase the pay 
of crews and thus attract more work- 
ers to the plants, have served to alter 
the situation, with the scarcity of man 
power little, if at all, changed, and 
with the production especially of 4-4 
boards materially augmented. And 
the season is at hand when climatic 
conditions will work against any im- 
portant shifts from the higher pay of 
war work plants and the much greater 
attractions of large centers of popula- 
tion, with their diversions tending to 
keep workers in towns rather than face 
the rigors of winter and other draw- 
backs. 


West Coast Woods 


In the division of fir, spruce, and 
other woods drawn largely from the 
West coast, the big producers manage 
to maintain the position of providing 
the government with the large dimen- 
sions of lumber so extensively needed 
in the conduct of the war. They are 
no longer under contract, but the re- 
lations between the operators and the 
government seem to be much the same, 
the former being relied upon to take 
care of the needs of the authorities 
even though they now occupy the po- 
sition of relative freedom from govern- 
ment control and can take orders with- 
out having to submit them to the 
military authorities. Private construc- 
tion, moreover, is held down as it was 
before. 


Logs 


Lumber mills around TACOMA are 
maintaining operating schedules about 
as usual but are beginning to become 
seriously concerned about the log sit- 
uation for the not too distant future. 
Log reserves are not heavy. The most 
favorable logging season is nast. There 
is no apparent indication of diminish- 
ing government orders, which means 
that something probably will have to 
give somewhere and probably soon. 
The principal hope of the mill men is 
that the answer won’t be simply that 
the log supply has run out. 


Pulpwood 


Efforts are being made by the Mary- 
land Forestry Department to increase 
the production of pulpwood by encour- 
aging the owners of timber land them- 
selves to cut the trees and pile them 
for delivery to the paper mills. The 
pulpwood problem, according to Harry 
M. Dengler, extension forester, is 
largely one of manpower, with the 
trees suitable for pulpwood abundant, 
so that to cut them not only will add 
to the supplies of papermaking mate- 
rial, but actually their removal would 
be an improvement to the woodlands. 
Mr. Dengler estimates that if every one 
of the 45,000 farmers who own woods 
worked three days cutting pulpwood 
this winter, a shortage in the supply 
of logs could be largely prevented. The 
price of pulpwood is now the best since 
the last war, so that the owners of 
timber would be decidedly benefited by 
marketing their logs. 
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We specialize in 


PONDEROSA 
PINE 


LUMBER 
CUT STOCK 
MOULDINGS 
BOX SHOOK & 
SPECIAL MOULDINGS 


ALSO industrial lumber 
and ladder stock. Try us 
out on your next inquiry. 


Hemlock 
Douglas Fir 
Sitka Spruce 
Port Orford Cedar 








































































































Pine Saw Mills ... . 
Box Shook Factory . . 


Canby, Calif. 
Alturas, Calif. 

















Moulding Factory . Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Re-Manufacturing Plant . Eigin, Ore. 


* 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Ralph L.Smith 




































































Lumber Co. 


1635 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 























"PHONE VICTOR 4143 
Member of Western Pine Assn. 
Member of National Wooden Box Assn. 
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New 24” Cabinet Planer 12114 


The latest addition to the group of 
modern designed machines, manufac- 
tured by American Saw Mill Machin- 
ery Company, is an entirely new 24-in. 





“Cabinet Planer.” The main frame is 
one piece cored casting, totally enclos- 
ing the feed transmission and provid- 
ing complete safety for the operator. 
The top section, supporting the cutter- 
head, chip breaker, pressure bar and 
two upper feed rolls, is also one piece, 
assuring unusual rigidity and enclos- 
ing all moving parts. A foot pedal 
for quick feed release is provided as 
a safety feature. All main revolving 
parts operate in ball bearings. 

Provided with direct drive motors, 
5 or 7% H.P. this planer is said to 
possess the sturdiness and efficiency 
necessary to obtain finely planed sur- 
faces. 


Mesquite Control 


Despite the several values of mes- 
quite, experience and research show 
the importance and benefits of its 
control. Where such control has been 
accomplished, the grazing capacity of 
ranges has been markedly increased. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has recently published Leaflet 234, 
entitled “Control of Mesquite on 
Southwestern Ranges”, which includes 
the most up-to-date information on 
the subject at the present time. Copies 
of the leaflet may be obtained by 
writing to U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture, Forest Service, Box 9651, 
Tucson, Arizona. 
New Odorless 
Deodorant 12117 


A new odorless deodorant, which 
adapts the process of oxidation for its 
effectiveness, has been placed on the 
market by Ranetite Manufacturing 
Company. 

While the new product, “Odex’”’, was 
created specifically for use in mop- 
ping floors, as a deodorizing flush for 






BAY NO OUCIS 


LITERATURE 





toilet room sanitation, and for other 
general deodorizing uses in public 
buildings, it is also desirable for home 
and personal use. Odex comes in 
powder form, and it is claimed that 
it completely destroys odors by oxida- 
tion. 

For descriptive folder check 12117, 


Indoor Climate Control 12112 


A new brochure entitled “An In- 
vitation” has just been published by 
the Indoor Climate Institute, a re- 
cently formed organization represent- 
ing manufacturers in the heating, 
cooling, and air conditioning indus- 
tries, whose aim is to create better 
living conditions by informing the 
public of the advantages resulting 
from automatic control of indoor cli- 
mate. Copies of the brochure are now 
available. 


New "Slope of Grain 
Detector" 


12116 


To assist in the determination of 
grain direction, the Timber Engineer- 
ing Company has developed a “slope of 


” 


grain detector,” a simple, hand-oper- 








ated instrument which locates and 
traces the grain and thus permits 
accurate measurement of its deviation 
from a straight line running parallel 
to the sides of the member under 
test. The angle of this deviation 
determines the “slope of grain” rating 
of the piece on which load values may 
be based. : 

Among government specifications 
which lay emphasis on slope of grain 
are those covering airplane grades of 
spruce, western hemlock, yellow 
poplar and several other species; 
bending oak for ship frames; various 
hardwoods for army cots; and oak, 
ash and hickory for tool and other 
handles. 
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dus- . , @ Uncle Sam is finding so many 
otter uses for Puritan Sash Cords that 
the we are working night and day to 
iting . meet the demand. , 

- eli- ‘ . Don't forget we're trying our best 
now to serve you, too, with all the 
cord you need for the war effort. 
So when you don't get immediate 
service like you used to, it's because 
116 Uncle Sam must come first. 
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Merry Christmas 
from 


White River 


From the land of the fir, cedar and hem- 
lock, White River Lumber Company, its 
employes and representatives, send 
greetings to all in the lumber trade. 
May the final Victory be achieved be- 
fore this time next year. 


To our customers, we send our sincere 
thanks for their loyalty during this diffi- 
cult period when we haven't always 
had the stock desired. Our apprecia- 


tion of your patronage is more than 
words can tell. 


White River | pee 
Lumber Company PURITAN 


Enumclaw, Washington CO RD Ye EM I LLS . IN Cc. 


(Since 1896) LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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OZAN PINE? 












































Greetings 
on OZAN’S 
52nd anniversary 




















A pioneer in production 
of Arkansas Shortleaf, 
Ozan’s selective cutting 
and established reforest- 
ation program insures a 
permanent supply of 
timber for this com- 
pany’s sustained yield 
operations. 


Ozan Lumber Co. 


Prescott, Arkansas 















































































































































HANDLING IN YOUR PLANT 

















Save space—time—costs—release men 
for productive work—handle lumber with 
conveyors. 

Write for special bulletin AL-100 de- 
scribing Standard 
Conveyors designed 
to speed and cut the 
cost of handling in 
lumber and building 
supply yards. 


STANDARD 
CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: 
No. St. Paul, Minn. 





























































WANTED: SANG AS 
Know-- Arch’ts Eng’rs Sell 
«« PRESSURE PROCESS ++ 


FIRE PROOF 


Wood Lumber & Timber 
**12U. S. PLANTS** 
Get Circular 104A Now 


Answers 31 Questions 


103 Hartman Square, Kenilworth, N. J. 
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“Where's the Money 
Coming From?" 


In a country confronted with a 
serious unemployment problem, and 
with apparently only limited means to 
create peace-time employment, tre- 
mendous sums were immediately 
forthcoming for the manufacture of 
tanks, guns, and planes for war equip- 
ment. Where did the money come 
from? An explanation of our money 
circuit is given in “Where’s the Money 
Coming From?” a new book by Stuart 
Chase. According to this author there 
is a way to utilize America’s vast 
resources for the peace-time benefits 
of all mankind just as to the fullest 
extent we have utilized them to pro- 
duce materials for war. 

The book may be purchased from 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Price $1.00 per copy. 


Truck Tire Information 12113 


If you would like to be put on the 
mailing list to receive copies of “The 
Rubber News Letter”, published by 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., check 12113. 
The Letter carries late information on 
the truck tire situation and gives help- 
ful ideas for tire conservation. 


“Loggers Dream" 12115 


A descriptive circular has recently 
been issued by Taylor’s Machine 
Works, manufacturer of the Loggers 
Dream. It contains illustrations and 
data pertaining to the operation of 
this mechanized equipment for the 
bunching and loading of logs on 
trucks and railroad cars. 


Plywood Panel Tester 12111 


This fixture provides a means for 
subjecting a small panel to uniform 
shearing stress, insofar as it does not 
buckle. It is a comparatively new 





method of general investigation of 
plywood and according to the manu- 


facturer, Streeter-Amet Company, 
seems likely to yield considerable in- 
formation regarding how plywood of 
various constructions acts in shear. 
Little special training is required for 
workers to make accurate tests. A 
descriptive folder is available. 


12118 


The story of how the centuries old 
production of boat timbers has been 
successfully converted to the modern 
technique of laminating completely 
durable one-piece keels, stems, ribs, 
knees and other timbers, is told in a 
reprinted article now available from 
the Casein Company of America. The 
principles outlined in the article apply 
in general to the production of all 
large laminated wood structures. 


Laminated Ship Timbers 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Illl., and the desired 


information will be forwarded. 


12112 


12117 





12113 


12118 


12114 12115 
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- « « PEOPLE & PLACES 


_  _—— Te Se 


Corp. W. Bartlett Bacon, Jr., son 
of the head of Bacon Lumber Co., 
Boston, Mass., has completed his 
training at Omaha, Neb., and is now 
in the Quartermasters Corps at Camp 
Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif. In World 
War I the father was a first lieuten- 
ant in the United States Air Service 
and after moving overseas was grad- 
uated from air gunnery schools in 
France, England, and Scotland, and 
was an instructor in aerial gunnery 
at Tours, France, when hostilities 
ceased in 1918. 


Paul E. Kent, son of Paul Kent of 
E. U. Wheelock, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has received his pilot’s wings 
with lieutenant’s rank in the Army 
Air Corps. He took his final training 
at Williams Field, Chandler, Ariz. 


G. F. Cunningham, president of 
Cunningham Machinery Co., Shreve- 
port, La., manufacturers of sawmill 
machinery, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Caddo Parish war finance 
committee and will supervise all war 
bond activities between war loan 
drives. This includes payroll savings, 
banking and finance, agricultural and 
business classifications, as well as 
those in the educational and profes- 
sional group. 


Howard B. Lovell of Boston, who 
a year ago withdrew from the Brock- 
way-Smith-Haigh-Lovell Co., whole- 
sale distributors of sash, doors, in- 
terior trim, and lumber, from its plant 
in Charlestown, left recently for Or- 
lando, Fla., where he has established 
permanent residence. For“many years 
he has been rated as a topflight golfer 
of the Eastern lumber group. 


Swanson Lumber Co., Ofoville, 
Wash., has ceased operating its plant 
on Mt. Hull and is selling all its box 
factory machinery, according to an- 
nouncement made by N. V. Swanson. 


Among the long list of trade and 
industry sponsoring organizations in 
New England for the Second War 
Conference of the New England Coun- 
cil at the Boston Statler on Nov. 18 
and 19 were the New England Lum- 
bermen’s Association (manufacturers), 
represented by Owen Johnson, John- 
son Lumber Co., Manchester, N. H., 
and the New England Wholesale 
Lumber Association, whose delegates 
included Warren Trask of the Warren 
Trask Co., Boston; Frank W. Morrill, 
Morrill Lumber Co., Worcester, and 
its secretary-treasurer, F. J. Caulkins. 

Edward B. Baldinger, proprietor of 
Baldinger’s Lumber Service, New Or- 
leans, La., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Southern pine industry 
advisory committee to the Office of 
Price Administration. Mr. Baldinger 
was in charge of lumber procurement 
for the United States Shipping Board 


during World War I, and during this 
war has been called to Washington 
frequently to confer with OPA offi- 
cials. 


H. L. Rivett, president, Rivett Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Omaha, Neb., was a 
recent visitor to Seattle while on a 
lumber buying trip. 


Glenn Fogleman, manager, Califor- 
nia Door Co., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
a member of the advisory committee 
of the stock millwork jobbing commit- 
tee, left Los Angeles Nov. 30 to spend 
thirty days in Washington, D. C. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Fogleman. 
They planned to spend Christmas with 
their daughter and son-in-law Lt. and 
Mrs. J. R. Laurence. Lt. Laurence is 
attached to the Bureau of Aeronautics 
of the Naval Reserve. 





Appointed General Manager 


Gregg & Son, 
manufacturers of 
woodwork, 
Nashua, N. H., 
announce the ap- 
pointment of 
George Romney 
as general man- 
ager. Mr. Romney 
resigned his posi- 
tion as president 
and general man- 
ager of the Badg- 
er Lumber & Manufacturing Co., to 
take up his new duties, and will make 
his home in Nashua. 











Miss Harriet Gray  Leatherbee, 
daughter of the late Clifton F. Leath- 
erbee, long identified with wholesale 
lumber interests at Boston, Mass., was 
united in marriage on Nov. 27 with 
Lieut. Daniel Needham, Jr., U.S.A., 
son of the commissioner of public 
safety in the State. The bride was 
given in marriage by her brother, 
Clifton F. Leatherbee, Jr., U.S.N.R., 
of New York, and the groom had his 
father as best man. ; 


Harold C. Harbaugh, proprietor of 
H. C. Harbaugh Lumber Co., St. 
Charles, Ill., is now a proud grand- 
father. On Dec. 6 his daughter and 
son-in-law, Major and Mrs. Frederic 
W. Rexford, became the parents of a 
son. 


Employees of the Harvard Lumber 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, contributed 100 
percent to the fund to help provide 
a complete bedside radio system for 
wounded soldiers who will soon occupy 
the Army’s new Crile General Hospi- 
tal in that city. There are two gold 
stars in the Harvard family, both for 
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sons of employees. “Our gift,” said 
President J. M. Bean, “is in memory 
of all our employee families who are 
serving in the armed forces of our 
nation.” 


Second Lieut. Delbert L. Lindquist, 
who was employed by the Hanson 
Lumber Co., Ames, Iowa, before join- 
ing the Army, has been promoted to 
the rank of first lieutenant by Col. 
Dan A. Hardt, Sixth Zone Transporta- 
tion Officer, Chicago. The new first 
lieutenant is now serving as U. S. 
Army Inspection Officer with the Sup- 
ply Division of the Sixth Zone. 


The Huntsville Hardwood Manufac- 
turing Co., Huntsville, Ala., sustained 
a loss of about $10,000 Nov. 24 when 
its plant in West Huntsville was swept 
by fire. 


Stuart Smith, a prewar member of 
the staff of Fountain Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., now serving with the 
OPA Lumber Division, passed through 
Los Angeles recently, en route to 
Washington, D. C., from Honolulu, 
where he had been engaged on gov- 
ernment business since early in Sep- 
tember. 


A. B. McKee, Jr., general manager, 
San Pedro Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., returned late in November from 
a month’s business trip to Washing- 
ton, New York, and Chicago. He 
conferred in Washington with H. R. 
Northup of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and with rep- 
resentatives of the procurement divi- 
sion of the War Department. 


Recent visitors to Los Angeles in- 
cluded the following: J. B. Bishop, 
sales manager, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., and Mrs. 
Bishop. Mr. Bishop recently replaced 
W. A. Constant as sales manager for 
Weyerhaeuser and also serves as gen- 
eral manager of Anglo California 
Lumber Co. 


M. C. McIver, Penokee Veneer Co., 
Mellen, Wis., visited Los Angeles for 
conferences with A. C. Pascoe, Pacific 
Coast representative of the company. 


Gerald F. Wetzel, sales manager, Mc- 
Cloud River Lumber Co., McCloud 
Calif., made Los Angeles his head- 
quarters while visiting his two sons 
stationed at the Santa Ana Air Base. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. McCloud. 


H. I. Moses, manager, Putnam & 
Jones, commission lumber merchants, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and Mrs. 
Moses visited their son Lt. Hobart 
Moses, stationed with the Coast Guard 
at Ford Ord, Calif. 


George E. Knoop of the Otto Knoop 
Lumber & Realty Co., New Orleans, 
La., and treasurer of the Louisiana 
Building Material Dealers Association, 
was a recent Chicago visitor, where 
he attended the annual meeting of the 
National Building & Loan Association, . 
of which he is a director. 


At its recent meeting, the Lumber- 
men’s Club of New Orleans collected 
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a fund of $360 with which to pur- 
chase tickets for the annual Sugar 
Bowl football game on New Year’s 
Day for free distribution to members 
of the armed forces. More than 300 
service men will attend the game as 
guests of the New Orleans club. 


William C. Deering, vice president 
of the John Dower Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., has been notified that 
his son, First Lieut. William B. Deer- 
ing, has been promoted to a captain 
in the United States Army. He has 
been assigned to duty as chief of the 
communicable diseases section of the 
station hospital of the army air forces 





training command school at Yale Uni- 
versity. He is a graduate of the 
University of Washington and the 
Northwestern University medical 
school. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cyril J. Fairhurst, of 
Tacoma, Wash., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Catherine Eileen Fairhurst, to Avia- 
tion Cadet John Edward Cantlon of 
Spokane. Mr. Fairhurst is secretary- 
treasurer of the Fairhurst Lumber Co, 
and the Tacoma-Eastern Timber Co. 


The Posey Manufacturing Co., Ho- 
quiam, Wash., woodworking concern, 
will receive the Army and Navy E 





ment. 








ABESTO COLD PROCESS CONSTRUCTION 


Abesto gives you immediate profit because it saves 
time, labor, heating equipment, fire hazards, and 
scorched felts. 


Abesto builds future profits because you sell a roof 
that is strongly adhesive, elastic, and highly resistant 
to oxidation. 


Send for full particulars and specification sheets. 


Abesto Manufacturing Co., “ic.” 


Customer satisfaction is a good invest- 
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Complete Planing Mill 
facilities. Modern Fan- 
type Cross-Circulating 
Dry Kilns. 
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Pine Plume Lumber Company 


Bell Building, Montgomery, Ala. 


Established 1899 
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as we complete our 
44th year of service to 
lumber buyers. 


Air-Dried or Kiln-Dried 
Pine 
Hardwood 
and Cypress 
Oak Flooring 
Specializing in 
Kiln-Dried Poplar 
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award “for outstanding excellence jp 
the production of war goods” at cere- 
monies to be held at the plant Dee. 
10, according to Thomas B. Stinchfielg 
secretary-treasurer of the company, 


Frank Gillette, who formerly oper- 
ated the Lakewood Builders’ Supply 
Inc., Tacoma, Wash., retail lumber 
yard and building material concern, is 
now a captain in the United States 
Army stationed at Camp Ord, Cal. He 
is a veteran of the first World War 
and rejoined the army a little more 
than a year ago. 


A meeting of the directors of the 
Louisiana Building Material Dealers 
Association was held in Alexandria, 
La., Nov. 27, at which F. Lisle Peters 
of Lake Charles, and R. Needham 
Ball, secretary-manager of the asso- 
ciation, made a full report of the 
actions taken at the annual meeting 
of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. Cooperating with the 
National’s plan to raise a fund of 
$100,000 to be used in a study of 
“Plans for Peace”, the directors voted 
to issue a complete bulletin to asso- 
ciation members. 


A. B. Johnson, Jr., A. B. Johnson 
Lumber Co., and F. O’Connor, Dono- 
van Lumber Co., both of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., have been named on the 
floor and membership committee for 
1944 of the Marine Exchange of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


Insulation Board Institute 


Stuart H. Ralph of New York, vice 
president of the Flintkote Co., was 
elected president 
of the Insulation 
Board Institute at 
its recent annual 
meeting in Minne- 
apolis. He suc- 
ceeds Paul A. 
Ward of the Wood 
Conversion Co. 
St. Paul, in that 
office. 

Other officers 
chosen _ include 
Alan E. Hughes, 
United States 
Gypsum Co., Chi- 
cago, vice presi- 
dent, and Henry 
Collins of the Celotex Corp., Chicago, 
treasurer. The new board of directors 
consists of the new officers, Mr. Ward 
and John H. Giles of Insulite, Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Ralph has been active for many 
years in affairs of the insulating board 
industry and of other building prod- 
ucts groups. He has been with the 
Flintkote company since 1920 and vice 
president since 1933. 

While in Minneapolis, representa- 
tives of the companies comprising the 
Institute had their first opportunity to 
inspect the experimental work in in- 
sulation now under way at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The research 
program, in which the Insulation 





Stuart H. Ralph 
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a, | AMERICAN Heavy Duty SAW MILLS--Tough as Tanks 
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Board Institute is cooperating, has 
been carried on at the university’s 
engineering experiment station since 
early in 1941. 


Opens New Sawnill 


The Griffith Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer of Appalachian hardwood lum- 
ber, has built a new double sawmill 
at Wayland, Ky., to provide white 
oak in both timbers and lumber for 
the Navy and aircraft poplar for the 
Air Corps. The new mill consists of 
a small 6-foot Prescott band mill and 
a heavy duty Knight circular mill, 
and with this equipment the company 
can cut timbers up to 40 feet in 
length. The company purchased a 
block of timber on the Right Fork 
of Beaver Creek some years ago as 
a timber reserve, but the stand has 
proved to have such a fine white oak 
and poplar section, that the company 
felt impelled to aid the national emer- 
gency by making the timber available 
for government uses. In addition to 
its own holdings, the company is buy- 
ing logs at Wayland. 

The Griffith Lumber Co., of which 
Luther O. Griffith is president, has 
headquarters in the Guaranty Bank 
Buiiding, Huntington 7, W. Va. 


New Forest Products Section 


W.H. Wheeler, Jr., regional director 
of the War Production Board, has 
announced formation of the forest 


products section of the production de- 
partment and appointment of Royce 
W. Gilbert as chief of the new unit. 
Mr. Gilbert was formerly chief of the 
regional lumber and lumber products 
section. 

In New England, the forest prod- 
ucts section includes the pulp produc- 
tion office and the lumber and lumber 
products division. The section will 
soon embrace the pulp allocation office 
and the paper, paperboard, containers, 
and printing and publishing divisions. 
The U. S. Forest Service is closely 
allied with the new section in the pro- 
motion of the program. 

The new section is designed to stim- 
ulate production of lumber, pulpwood, 
and veneer for strategic military use. 


Move Headquarters 


The headquarters of the Central 
Procuring Agency, Washington, D. C., 
have been moved, effective Dec. 1, ac- 
cording to announcement from the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers. Here- 
after all correspondence intended for 
CPA should be addressed as follows: 

Office of the Chief of Engineers, 

Procurement Division, S. O., 

Lumber Branch, 

Room 2209, Temporary “F” Building, 

23rd & D Streets, N.W., 

Washington, D. C. 

The personnel of the office and tele- 
phone number will remain the same. 
The telephone number and extension 
are Republic 6700, Extension 79326. 
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We have been many years building 
up our reputation for quality and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 
that under current operating and sup- 
ply conditions we are unable to meet 
even the needs of our regular custo- 
mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 


It distresses us 


BLL MMI. 





BUY 
WAR BONDS 











TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY 


HERBERT MOSS, 


and STAMPS aed Sales Manager 





Let us all hope that by this 
time next year Victory will 
have been won and we can 
celebrate a real old-fashioned 
peacetime Christmas. 





Rochelle, La. 
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Change of Address 


The Hardwood Section of the Navy 
Lumber Coordinating Unit’s Washing- 
ton office has moved to: 

Room 2224, Temporary ‘“F” 


23rd & D Streets, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Mail should be addressed to that 
address. 

Telephone numbers remain the same 
as follows: Lt. Comdr. Walter W. 
Kellogg, Army—REpublic 6700, Ext. 
77166; Navy—REpublic 7400, Ext. 
5471. 

John B. Veach, Army—REpublic 
6700, Ext. 77165; Navy—REpublic 
7400, Ext. 5471. 

Lt. (j.g.) Charles A. Bringardner, 
Army—REpublic 6700, Ext. 77372. 


Building 


Forty Years with Company 


The members of the board of direc- 
tors of The Ruberoid Co., manufactur- 
ers of asphalt and asbestos building 
products, gath- 
ered informally 
following their 
regular business 
meeting on Nov. 
30, to extend con- 
gratulations to 
Herbert Abra- 
ham, president of 
the Ruberoid or- 
ganization, upon 
the completion of 
forty years of 
continuous asso- 
ciation with the 
company. 

Dr. M. C. Whit- 
aker, who presided at the gathering, 
said that Ruberoid’s annual sales had 
increased from $7,000,000 in 1924, 
when Mr. Abraham became president, 
to $29,000,000 in 1942, the number of 
factories from two to eleven, and the 
number of employees from about 500 
to more than 3,500. 

In addition to his work for Rub- 
eroid, Mr. Abraham has been active 
in industrial and public service. In 
the first World War he served as 
chairman of the roofing committee of 
the War Industries Board in Wash- 
ington, and in the USO campaign last 
year he served as chairman of the 
building products committee for New 
York City. He is a member of va- 
rious professional societies in the 
chemical and engineering fields, and 
the author of a book, “Asphalts and 
Allied Substances,” which is widely 
recognized in scientific and industrial 
circles as the most comprehensive and 
authoritative work on that subject. 





Herbert Abraham 


Returns to OPA Temporarily 


Mr. Marion S. Phipps, who resigned 
a few weeks ago as regional price 
representative for the Office of Price 
Administration for the six Southwest- 
ern States, with headquarters in Dal- 
las, Tex., to become associated with 
William A. Peavy in the wholesale 
lumber business in Shreveport, La., is 
being loaned to the OPA to help out in 
the present emergency. The Office of 
Price Administration has been unable 
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Christmas 
Greetings 


from the Snow-Clad 
North— 


From the land of gen- 
uine White Pine and 
Norway — from the 
Home of Rainy Lake 
lumber. 


®@ White 
Pine 

® Norway 
Pine 


@ Lath and 
Crating 








RAINY LAKE LUMBER CO., Ltd. 


Selling the Products of J. A. Mathieu Limited, Rainy Lake, Ont. 
SALES OFFICE: 1204 CONWAY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SAMSON SPOT 


SASH CORD 


the most durable 
material for hanging 
windows 


* 


WHERE THE NEED IS GREATEST 
Samson Braided Cords Serve Best 
Now and Always 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


SAMSON SPOT SASH CORD 
a 

















Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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TALK ABOUT FRACTIONS... 


Daily procedure at the Western Pine Association 
Research Laboratory calls for using scales that 
weigh to an accuracy of 1/280,000 part of an ounce. 
Precise, painstaking work like this is but one ex- 
ample of how our technicians study the character- 
istics of the Western Pines. 








In these wartime days, as in the days of peace, the 
Western Pine Association Research Laboratory is 
constantly experimenting to determine new values, 
new uses, and to improve manufacturing procedures 
for the Western Pines. 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Yeon Building, Portland (4) Oregon 








*Idaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine *Sugar Pine 
*THESE ARE THE WESTERN eG I 
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Kelly organization send 
































greetings and good wishes. 











We want all our customers 











to know that we greatly ap- 








preciate their patronage and 











their confidence in our prod- 








ucts and in our organization. 








We shall always strive to 








merit your continued con- 











fidence and good will. 


DOUGLAS FIR 










Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 











We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


Cootteieh 


“LUMBER co, 








TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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to replace Mr. Phipps and has re- 
quested that he return temporarily. 
Mr. Phipps will retain the same in- 
terest in the Peavy Lumber Co. 

Mr. Peavy and Mr. Welsh will con- 
tinue to handle Mr. Phipps’ part of 
the business until such time as he is 
able to return to Shreveport, which 
should be within the next few months. 


Personnel Changes 


Otis I. Pennington, of the Penning- 
ton Lumber Co., manufacturers and 
wholesalers at Birnamwood, Wis., has 
announced the resignation as of Dec. 
1 of Miss E. E. Brunner, who has 
capably filled the position of treasurer 
and office manager for the past eight 
years. 

W. H. Mills, who was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Oconto Co., Oconto, 
Wis., has assumed the position left 
vacant by Miss Brunner’s retirement 
and has taken up his duties as treas- 
urer and office manager of the com- 
pany at Birnamwood and of the asso- 
ciate company—Pennington Lumber 
Co. (Canada) Ltd., Thessalon, Ont. 


Change in Regional Foresters 

John William Spencer, veteran 
Rocky Mountain forester, has been 
appointed regional forester for Forest 
Service Region 2, which embraces 21 
national forests in Colorado, eastern 
Wyoming, Nebraska, and South Da- 
kota, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., according to announcement 
made by Lyle F. Watts, chief of the 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The position is one of 
ten key regional posts in the nation- 
wide public forest systems. 

Mr. Spencer succeeds Col. Allen S. 
Peck, one of the pioneers of American 
forestry, who retired from active duty 
Dec. 1. During the first World War, 
Col. Peck received a major’s commis- 
sion and was attached to the 20th 
(Forestry) Engineers in France. Dur- 
ing his 22 months of service overseas, 
he was promoted to a lieutenant col- 
oneley and was awarded the D.S.M. 
He also was presented with the Legion 
of Honor Cross by the French Govern- 
ment. Col. Peck has had an important 
part both in the development of na- 
tional forest conservation policy and 
in the advancement of professional 
forestry standards in America. 


Employees Rewarded 


Forty lumber and veneer manufac- 
turers in Mobile, Washington, and 
Baldwin Counties (Alabama) gave a 
Thanksgiving barbecue on Nov. 28, 
honoring some 1,500 of their employees 
who lost no time from work during 
the preceding thirty days. Entertain- 
ment was provided by a band from 
Brookley Field and several soldiers 
and sailors were present to tell of 
their experiences “over there.” 

The committee which arranged the 
day long celebration was composed of 
M. C. Stallworth, Jr., F. T. Timpson, 
Norman McInnis, Jr., C. L. Willis, 
Winthrop Hallet and George Lindsey. 
Besides representing their own com- 
panies, members of the committee also 
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acted for Mobile River Saw Mill Co., 
and S. B. Adams Lumber Co. 

Co-operating also in arranging the 
barbecue as a reward to the employees 
for the stepped-up production were 
Dr. Burton R. Morley, manager, WMC, 
and A. C. Bryant, Lumber Advisor, 
WPB. 


Obituaries 


C. LEONARD AGER, 74, lumberman 
of Port Leyden, N. Y., died at his home 
there on Oct. 27, after an illness of 
nearly six years. He carried on exten- 
sive lumber operations in the lower 
Adirondack region and in Dorset, Vt.. 
until the time of his illness. Survivors 
include his widow, two. sons, two 
daughters and several grandchildren. 


HADLEY J. ALLEY, 52, co-founder 
with his brother, Frank Alley, of Alley 
Bros., retail lumber dealers, with yards 
at Santa Monica and Ventura, Calif,, 
died Nov. 24 at Santa Monica. In aa- 
dition to the brother partner, Mr. Allev 
is survived by his widow, two sons, 
and two sisters. 


MRS. FRANCES ROSALIE BAU- 
GASS, wife of M. Claude Baugass, 
president of the Bauguss Lumber Co. 
Houston, Tex., died in a hospital there 
on Nov. 15. Survivors include her hus- 
band, two sons, a brother, and two 
grandchildren. 


ISAAC WASHINGTON BELLA, 70, 
prominent lumber dealer in Memphis, 
Tenn., until several years ago, died 
recently in Birmingham, Ala., after a 
short illness. His widow and three 
daughters survive. 


JOHN F. BRUMFIELD, 89, former 
lumberman, died recently at his home 
in Fiddletown, Calif. He is survived by 
two sons and two daughters. 


WILLARD BURTON, 93, dean of 
Texas lumbermen and former mayor of 
Fort Worth, died at his home in that 
city Nov. 25, after a brief illness—just 
twenty-one days before his 94th birth- 
day. In 1876 Mr. Burton was a passen- 
ger on the first train that rolled into 
Fort Worth. Five years later he fol- 
lowed the line of rails into west Texas, 
landing in Abilene, where he spent his 
first night in a stable before any houses 
were built there. At that time he en- 
tered into a partnership in the lumber 
business with William Cameron, for 
whose company he had worked since 
he left a Missouri farm at the age of 
21. Mr. Burton was joined in 1890 by 
his cousins, E. H. Lingo, John C. and 
Paul Waples, in forming Burton, Lingo 
& Co., which was expanded until 32 
lumber yards were operating in west 
Texas as the firm became Burton-Lingo 
Co. in 1896. In 1924 Mr. Burton was 
appointed mayor of Fort Worth and 
was named to the Fort Worth Charter 
Commission. Mr. Burton was a contrib- 
utor to many public enterprises and 
charities, and donated his salary 4s 
mayor to charity. He is survived by 
his widow. 

JERRY J. COLDREN, 47, vice presi 
dent of the Northern Ohio Co., Parkin, 
Ark., died Nov. 2 of a heart attack. He 
was a son of rie L. Coldren, ST. 
who died last Sept. 1, after a short ill- 
ness. J. J. Coldren is survived by his 








widow, two children, a_ brother, and 
three sisters. 
FRANK M. CUTSINGER, 74, former 


well known hardwood lumber manu- 
facturer and dealer at Evansville, Ind. 
was instantly killed Nov. 29 while 
cleaning his shot gun, after returning 
from a hunting trip. He was a charter 
member of the Evansville Lumber- 
men's Club and a member of several 
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END THE WAR SOONER... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


REAL TEXAS GREETINGS 


To All Our Friends and Customers 


GEARED FOR HIGH SPEED LUMBER PRODUCTION 
NOW 100% FOR VICTORY ... MAY 1944 
FIND US AGAIN 100% FOR PEACE 
TILFORD-HUNT LUMBER CO. J. S. HUNT LUMBER CO. 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS CONROE, TEXAS 


NACOGDOCHES COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS 


SERVING THE TRADE FOR 37 YEARS 




















* 1906 1943 * 


LANE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 






















Season's Greetings 


It is with regret that we have not 




















been able to take care of all our 


customers as we would like to have 


SAW MILLS. 


AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 
ing assured. 


Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- 
matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 
ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 
Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 
works if desired. 


Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 


done during the past year. 



















We appreciate the business given 





us and shall do our utmost to merit 







a continuance of your patronage 


throughout the coming new year. 


RAB 






































THE MOWER LUMBER COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virginia 


Mills at: a Marmet, Cass, Colcord & Pettus. West Va. 
Dry Kilns, Planing Mills, Flooring Plants 


3) years’ experience in building Saw 
Mills and woodworking machinery. 


LANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MONTPELIER, VT. 




























Old ways of logging have given place [ 
to the new. Mill methods have changed. But the 
high quality of Polson lumber never has changed. 
"Sitka Spruce and Douglas Fir direct from our forests. Rail and water 
shipments. 


POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE MILLS 


Division of Polson Logging Co. HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 
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Details of 


A Ma 
CONSTRUCTION 


for mills and factories 


Published by the National 


Lumber Manufacturers Association 











TO ARCHITECTS 
AND ENGINEERS 





SHOWS DETAILS OF: 


RC gee ® othe 

@ Plank floor and beam type 
@ Laminated floor and beam 
type @ Plank floor, beam 
and girder type @ Truss 
and purlin roof framing 
@ Floor beam and column 
connections @ Roof beam 
and column connections 
@ Floor framing at exterior 
walls @ Roof framing at ex- 
terior walls @ Beam and 
girder framing @ Roof fram- 
ing at party walls. _ 
Profusely illustrated with 
detailed drawings and 
other useful information, 





TIMBER 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


TECO 
TIMBER CONNECTORS 


AND TOOLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. PORTLAND, 


< 


ORE. 


fraternal orders. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, and a grandson. 


MRS. W. W. 
Nov. 27 at 


(EMMA) EMERY 
her home in 
Wash., following an illness of four 
months. She was the wife of W. W. 
Emery of Napavine, pioneer Southwest 
Washington lumberman and was prom- 
inent in church, fraternal, philanthro- 
pic, and civic work in that community. 
Besides her husband, she is survived 
by a daughter, a son, a brother, two 
sisters, and one grandchild. 


died 
Napavine, 


JACOB J. GEIB, 77, pioneer Minne- 
sota lumberman, died recently at his 
San Gabriel, Calif., home. For many 
years Mr. Geib maintained offices in Min- 
neapolis, organizing and operating sev- 
eral lumber companies. Although he 
retired from active business some years 
ago, he still maintained an interest in 
the Geib-Janni Co., with headquarters 
in La Crosse, Wis., of which a nephew, 
L. H. Seemann, is in charge. His widow, 
a daughter, and a son survive. 


DAVID GLICK, treasurer of the Glick 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles, died recently 
at Los Angeles. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, five brothers, and 
one sister. 


DAVID P. HABER, 53, treasurer of 
Lowe Bros. Co., Dayton, Ohio, died Nov. 
18. His advice and counsel had bene- 
fited many Lowe Brothers dealers and 
employees. 


GEORGE A. HELLE, 70, Mt. Carroll, 
Ill., who retired from the lumber busi- 
ness five years ago, died in a hospital 
in Freeport, Ill, Nov. 20. Mr. Helle 
operated a sawmill in Illinois for over 
forty years. He is survived by his 
widow, four sisters, two daughters, and 
ten sons, five of whom are operating 
sawmills in Illinois at present. 
son is a Corporal in U. S. Army and 
one son is MM 1 Cin U.S. Navy operat- 
ing a band mill in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Surviving also are 29 grandchildren. 

JOSEPH H. LANE, 64, director of 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., and in charge 
of sales east of the Rocky Mountains, 
died Nov. 24 in Kansas City, Mo., on his 
thirty-third wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Lane joined the Long-Bell company in 
1898 when he became associated with 
the King Ryder Lumber Co., a _ sub- 
sidiary at Thomasville, Indian Terri- 
tory. He then was moved to Bon Ami, 
La., and in January, 1914, was placed 
in charge of the Louisiana sales de- 
partment. In April, 1916, he became 
manager of the New York office and 
in 1920 went to Kansas City as man- 
ager of timber sales. 


MRS. LUCY MAXSON, wife of George 
M. Maxson, president of the Stowell 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., died un- 
expectedly at her home there in No- 
vember. Two daughters and a son 
survive in addition to her husband. 


WILLIAM S. McCORKLE, 77, of the 
A. H. Krauskopf & Co., Richland Center, 
Wis., died of a heart attack while at- 
tending a local theatre Nov. 29. He was 
a nephew of A. H. Krauskopf, founder 
of the lumber yard. His widow and a 
son survive. 

MAX HERMAN MEYERS, 67, asso- 
ciated with the wood veneer industry 
in Arkansas since its inception, died 
Oct. 30 in the home of his daughter in 
Little Rock, Ark. 3esides his widow, 
he is survived by five sons, three 
daughters, three brothers, and a sister. 


JOHN H. MORIARTY, 76, retired 
lumberman of Ashland, Ky., died at his 
home there Nov. 20 after an illness of 
several months. His widow survives. 


WILSON J. NEELY, 88, who had been 
a partner with his brother in Frank 
Neely & Son, Brooklyn, Mich., died at 


One 


his home there Nov. 7. He had been 
in failing health for some time. Sur. 
vivors include two grandsons, a grand- 
daughter, three great grandchildren, 
three sisters, and two brothers, Wij 
and Frank Neely. 


HARRY E. PEARSALL, 61, of New- 
ton Center, Mass., vice president of the 
Guernsey-Westbrook Lumber Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., died Nov. 18 at his home, 
following an illness that had extended 
over a period of several years. Mr. 
Pearsall was graduated from Brown 
University in Providence with the class 
of 1907, where he was a member of the 
varsity football team and later, for 
several years, was a member of the 
University’s advisory football coaching 
staff. His mature life was devoted to 
the lumber business and for the last 
20 years he had been associated with 
the Guernsey-Westbrook Co. in charge 
of its hardwood lumber department. 
He had served as an official of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association 
and in 1935 was president of the New 
England Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion. Surviving are his widow and 
three daughters. 


GRENVILLE ALEXANDER PORTER, 
56, vice president and general manager 
of the Darden Lumber Co., Waco, Tex., 
died in a hospital there on Nov. 23. 
Surviving are his widow, a daughter, 
a son, a brother, and a sister. 


GEORGE W. PRESTON, 84, veteran 
retired lumberman of Paintsville, Ky., 
died at his home there Nov. 18, follow- 
ing an illness of several weeks. 


JOEL C. ROBINSON, 57, vice presi- 
dent of Harris, McHenry & Baker Co., 
Inc., Elmira, N. Y., died unexpectedly 
of a heart attack on Oct. 4. He is 
survived by his widow, two sons, and 
a granddaughter. 


JOHN ROSS, 91, retired lumberman 
of Mount Morrison, Colo., died in a 
sanitarium in Denver, Colo., recently, 
after four days of serious illness. He 
had been in failing health for several 
years. Surviving are a son, a daughter, 
and two grandchildren. 


JOHN A. STEWART, 64, owner of 
Stewart Lumber Co., Janesville, Iowa, 
died Nov. 1 at a hospital in Waverly, 
lowa. He had been in business in 
Janesville for twenty years, prior to 
which time he was associated with the 
Canfield Lumber Co. at Waterloo and 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. He was active in 
fraternal and civic organizations. Be- 
sides his widow, three sisters survive. 


HERBERT F. STUEWE, 
of the A. Lentz Co., Wauwatosa, Wis., 
lumber firm, died unexpectedly of a 
heart attack at his home there Nov. 29 
following his return from a two weeks’ 
business trip to the South. He had been 
associated with the firm for 35 years. 
Survivors are his widow, a son, a twin 
brother and three other brothers, and 
three sisters. 


56, secretary 


CHARLES B. SWAIN, 62, one of the 
founders of Swain & Boggs Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., from which he retired 
twelve years ago, died Nov. 11 at his 
home in Stoddard, N. H. A native of 
Champaign, Ill., most of his business 
life had been devoted to the lumber 
market at Boston. Surviving are his 
widow, a son, and a married daughter. 


WALTER WRIGHT VAWTER, 68, 
Minneapolis district sales representa- 
tive for the lumber department of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Co., died at 
his home in Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 
29. He was a member of the Twit 
Cities Hoo Hoo Club and other frater- 
nal organizations. Mr. Vawter is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, and 
one grandchild. 
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Season’s Greetings 





May we thank you one and all for your patronage dur- 
ing the past year. While we haven’t been able to meet 
all needs in °43, let us hope that "44 may bring some 
easing in lumber restrictions—so that we can better 
serve all wholesale and retail customers. 


N. C. Pine — Cypress — Hardwoods 
Pine, Oak, Maple and Gum Flioorings 


LIGHTSEY BROTHERS 
Miley, So. Carolina 


Members of Southern Pine Assn., Nat. Hardwood 
Lumber Assn., Nat. Oak Flooring Assn. 





Naw N\nire 
LUMBER. 
COMPANY 


BOSTON:-:- BUFFALO 


88 BROAD ST. 1055 SENECA ST. 





CROSBY 


A Sustained Yield Operation 


The Crosby 
program of re- 
forestation and 
selective cut- 
ting of its large 
tracts of Miss- 
issippi Short- 
leaf insures a 
permanent 
supply of tim- 
ber. Crosby is 
a good organ- 
ization to de- 
pend on for 
y our postwar 
needs. 


HMlerrp 
Christmas 


CROSBY LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


Crosby, Mississippi 











HHerry Christmas 


from Pacific National 


eS Be , 
tel = 
8 


Setting the choker on a long Douglas Fir log pre- 
paratory to hauling it up into the mill for sawing 
for a Navy minesweeper keel. Pacific National is 
one of the few mills that can cut timbers up to 
140 feet. 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 
Tacoma, Washington 
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TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bldg. 
P. O. Box 1385 





Jackson, Mississippi 


the record explaining the importance 
of wholesalers in lumber distribution. 
Wholesalers, he said, will play an im- 
portant part in lumber distribution 
after the war ends. 

Mr. Ebersole reminded the commit- 
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lumber, he said the CPA tries to give 
preference to the agency or project 
that is most needed for the war effort. 
“It is our intent,” he said in reply 
to committee questions, “to authorize 
more local procurement without ref- 














Southern Pine Hearing — eee War I no agencies @ erence By 
. ; ike the were set up to handle @ throug 
Season’s (Continued from page 63) en requirements py, Ai pra. wo aon 
way into non-essential uses. Nearly ment, but all this was supplied § ber for 
G t ° all said that the ceiling price on through regular distribution channels, § projects. 
ree ings dressed lumber is too low, in view of He felt that the CPA was cutting in @ the Arm 
| the great increase in production costs. ©” business which the retailers anq Mj ing. In 
| Lack of cooperation by local draft wholesalers otherwise would get. At @ bought : 
i= | boards in deferring lumber workers the outset of defense preparations, § lumber. 
| was complained of by nearly all wit- Mr. Ebersole said, the CPA called less tha 
ll nesses. upon the retailers to furnish a great § need is 
wooDSs LUMBER | Witnesses at Tuesday forenoon’s quantity of lumber which they needed @ ping ma 
session included Lee Robinson, Mo- i” 4 hurry and the retailers promptly “The 1 
bile, chairman Southern Hardwoods responded. He asserted that there @ tors are 
COMPANY | Advisory Committee to OPA and. /s too much lumber held on the stock. § serve th 
|| member of the WPB Advisory Com- piles of various government agencies § multiplic 
Memphis, Tennessee | mittee; W. W. Findley, Little Rock, which could be put to use for war @ has brok 
Secretary West Side Lumber Asso- Purposes. He believed the regular sponsibi 
| ciation; E. G. Tilford, Nacogdoches, normal channels of distribution could §@ said Mr. 
Band-Sawn Tex., manufacturer; T. A. McGill, handle the nation’s lumber require- “In 02 
Harris, Tex., box and package manu- ments. Congressman Halleck in @WPBha 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS facturer; Paul L. Miller, Couchwood, uestioning the witness said he be- § mn pine 
La., small mill operator; A. F. God- lieved normal distribution channels §@ by next 
dard, Palatka, Fla., manufacturer; A. now are being used as far as possible @ ilar to 
Mills: Memphis, Tenn. Clarendon, Ark. T. Brink, Kansas City, representing by the government in procuring its J will not 
National Association of Commission lumber supplies. mills pr 
—— ———--- _ Lumber Salesmen; Sid L. Darling, Mr. Vanlandingham said he recently § day a1 
New York, secretary-manager Na-_ has visited hundreds of retail dealers @ the CPi 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber’ in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and IIli- @ ause we 
} Association; Charles F. Ford, Natchez, nois and finds they would like to have § ary to 
Miss., representing veneer manufac- a No. 2 Common and Better grade of § poses. 
Ww U; turers; L. L. Shertzer, Montgomery, Southern pine. He said this grade definite 
niform in Ala., manufacturer; Gene Ebersole, will supply the kind of lumber the § fusion. 
a kp Houston, Tex., secretary Lumber- middle west consumers need for re- § vsions. 
QUALITY men’s Association of Texas; A. J. pairs and small buildings on the farm contract 
eo! Why E. Webster Lumber Co. Burns, Williston, Fla., manufacturer; and elsewhere, and farm buildings will be | 
Kansas City, Mo. W. F. Hall, Sparta, Ga., manufac- certainly can be classed as essential. § cire au 
, turer; C. R. Rader, Warner Robbins, Some of the middle west dealers, he § won re 
Ga., manufacturer; G. W. Myer, Jr., said, told him they have not yet had § «rtifica 
Canton, Ohio, commission salesman; 4 carload of Southern pine for more § pies to 
SULLIVAN LUMBER Co. W. E. Taylor, Louisville, Miss., and than a year; others have been able oly uy 
PORTLAND, OREGON Walter Vanlandingham, Chicago, re- to get a small quantity of some items, the WP 
TIMBERS is | FACTORY tailer and wholesaler. but not a sufficient variety of items permit 
YARD STOCK cLEARS Virtually all of the witnesses at to serve their needs. The retailers ber buy 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE Tuesday forenoon’s session concurred have the priorities, he said, but can- produce 
Reliable Shippers 31 Years in testimony presented to the congres- not procure the lumber. imita tl 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH Way! sional committee by witnesses heard Colonel Sherrill was the first wit- @ ‘ation. 
Monday, respecting causes of the ness at the afternoon session. mall I 
Southern lumber shortage and reme- “With respect to Mr. Sheppard’s § % imp 
dies that should be applied. recommendation that government § order ¢ 
Mr. Robinson presented a statement agencies give advance estimates of § iistribt 
LEMIEUX BROS., INC. on behalf of the Southern Hardwood So aca said _ or Pt u 
industry. He said he concurred in the “within the last two weeks we have § ‘eter « 
FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS peso of Mr. Sheppard presented given the Southern pine industry an § Prove 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS Monday respecting the problems of ay ——. re cutting sched- _ 
the lumber industry, and that the ules for boards and dimension aggre- s an 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS,LA. | jrawood industry was in virtually gating 51,000,000 feet. Already we mano 
the same situation as Southern Pine. have been promised 8,500,000 feet per § and si 
Mr. Brink said the operation of the month on that order. We agree with § Ing st 
CPA has badly cut into the business Mr. Sheppard’s recommendation for ff that.” 
DYKE BROS. of the commission salesmen, and stag se on a and — a : 
hoped that agency will not be con- tion. However, we feel we must main- 
Mfrs. and Jobbers of Building Materials ¢\.cq after the wat, as it offers diffi. tain auction buying, too. It gives us ff larger 
piitio Beck. ye Texarkana, v. s. cult competition to civilian salesmen. a chance to go into the open market betwee 
Oklahoma City. Okla Memphis, He said the CPA should confine its for purchases. But we are trying to dresser 
panees ia P —_ masoge, Fenn. purchases to lumber for shipyards and_ decentralize our auction buying. We aes 
Shreveport. La. Birmingham, Ala. government plants, but should not be will transfer some of this buying from § Vinced, 
a ae allowed to buy lumber for box and Memphis and Jacksonville to New Or- § “re o 
crating manufacturers who normally leans, Shreveport, Birmingham, At- lumbe1 
are commission men and wholesalers lanta and Charlotte where auction § low ar 
regular customers. Mr. Darling pre- buying will take place.” With respect likely 
C. V. CLARKE sented a statement which he filed for to the system of priority ratings for Jj ‘lon a 
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erence to CPA, this on orders placed 
through regular distribution channels 
and purchased by those using the lum- 
yer for defense housing and other 
projects. Construction projects by 
the Army and Navy now are decreas- 
ing. In May, 1942, the Army alone 
pught more than a billion feet of 
lumber. In May, 1948, we bought 
less than 50 billion feet. Today the 
ned is more for packing and ship- 
ping material.” 

“The majority of mills and distribu- 
tors are making honest efforts to ob- 
srve the regulations—and there is a 
multiplicity of them—but the system 
has broken down. The WPB takes re- 
sonsibility for this break-down,” 
said Mr. Boyd. 

“In order to remedy this situation, 
WPB has issued a limitation on South- 
an pine which will be in the register 
jy next Friday. The limitation is sim- 
ilar to L-290 for Western Pine. It 
will not affect allocations for small 
nills producing less than 10,000 feet 
aday and it doesn’t freeze lumber for 
thee CPA. The order was issued be- 
use we realize it is absolutely neces- 
ary to channel lumber to war pur- 
poses. It was necessary to have a 
definite preference and to avoid con- 
fusion. There are two types of pro- 
visions. One is for war agencies, war 
ctractors or sub-contractors, who 
will be issued certificates that will se- 
cure automatic release of the lumber 
yon receipt of the order with the 
certificate. The other provision ap- 
plies to orders which can be shipped 
nly upon permission obtained from 
the WPB and the application for the 
permit must be obtained by the lum- 
ter buyer, who will present it to the 
producer, or distributor. We hope this 
imitation order will remedy a bad sit- 
iation. We decided to exempt the 
mall mills because we felt it would 
te impossible to control them. The 
wder does not interfere with normal 
distribution channels.” 

At the beginning of his testimony 
Peter Stone said there has been im- 
provement in the OPA handling of 
umber and other industry price mat- 
ters and decrease in delay. “We have 
manpower problems, too,” he _ said, 
‘and still have some lack of account- 
ing staff, but we’re trying to remedy 
that.” He said there is a big agita- 
tion for a Victory grade especially on 
the part of small mills, and for a 
larger differential for concentrators 
between the prices of rough green and 
dressed dry lumber, also for ceiling 
prices on stumpage. “But I’m not con- 
vinced,”” Mr. Stone said, “that taking 
tare of the price level will settle the 
lumber industry’s troubles. If we al- 
low an increase in prices now there 
likely will develop further competi- 
tion and higher prices for stumpage 
and later we’ll be asked for further 
price increases in lumber ceilings. 

Just prior to adjournment of the 
hearing members of the Patman com- 
mittee promised to seek solutions for 
some of the most pressing problems. 


ADVERTISING 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 














LINDSEY» z:220 

inboation 

Self-Loading = #%Zezz- ab 
Skidders 


are used with 
either team or 
tractor. On 
short hauls, 
snaking, and 
bunching logs, 
they are unex- 
celled. 


LINDSEY 
WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Laurel, - Miss. 





WANTED 
Yard Supt. and Second Man in retail lumber 
yard in Baltimore, Md. Must be thoroughly 
experienced. Permanent position; good salary. 
Address ‘K-41,’ American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Large company has good opening for experi- 
enced retail lumber and millwork man in 
sales and estimating. If you have the abil- 
ity and are a hustler your progress should 
be fast. LINDSLEY LUMBER COMPANY, 3817 
N. W. 17th Ave., Miami, Florida. 








EXECUTIVE NEEDED 
FOR LUMBER BUSINESS 


One of the larger Eastern wholesale 
lumber concerns has a place in their 
organization for a high-type man. Age 
— not over 45; experience — general 
executive, handling men in _ sales 
duties; ability to influence people but 
not high pressure; experience in lum- 
ber necessary: duties—handling rela- 
tions with suppliers and training for 
executive supervision. A good oppor- 
tunity for a permanent position with a 
growing concern. 


Address ‘K-54,’ American Lumber- 
man, stating age. nationality, experi- 
ence and past salary. Replies will be 
held confidential. 








Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


RETAIL LUMBER MANAGER 
Capable, progressive, thoroughly experi- 
enced, desires management good yard, town 
5,000 pop. or over. 22 years exp. all phases 
of business. 

Address ‘K-30,’ American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT—DETAILER 
22 years millwork experience, high class de- 
tail and stock millwork, good producer. 

Address ‘‘J-62,.° American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 
Assistant Manager or Manager. experienced 
sales wholesale and jobbing. special work 
estimating. References. 
Address ‘J-66’°, American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN AVAILABLE 
25 years experience; office manager & chief 
Accountant 10 years; office & sales manager 
years; full charge operation one year. 
Retail operator 10 years. Age 50, strictly 
sober. Southern states preferred. 
Address ‘‘K-38,"" American Lumberman. 




















WANTED 
Professional Engineer since 1924. Can handle 
ard, supervise mill, estimator, _ billing, 
Setaiiins plans, contracting. Seedy now 
to go anywhere; prefer city of 50,000. 
Address ‘‘K-40,"" American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
Officeman, Accountant. Bookkeeper. Typist. 
thoroughly experienced, excellent references. 
Address ‘*K-43,"" American Lumberman. 


MANAGER 
25 years experience Timber, Sawmill, Mig.. 
Retail Lumber, Millwork & Construction. 
Address ‘K-42,’ American Lumberman. 
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FLOORING | 


When you want reliable 
quality Maple and Birch floor- 
ing, order “Diamond Hard.” 
Its good manufacture is your 
assurance of satisfaction. 

















J.W. WELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


PA MAU FACTHRERS 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


PIM ees (ls wHniWe 


OREGON - AMERICAN 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
VERNONIA, OREGON 





LOOSE LEAF TALLY BOOKS 
TALLY SHEETS with Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog on Request 
Tally Cards Car Movers Hammer Stamps 
rayon Tally Pencils Marking Sticks 
Rule Cases Rules 


Leather Aprons 
Pickaroons Gauges Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 
2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO. ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Board Rules 














Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


Balsa Substitutes 


Available Without Restrictions 


F.C. LUTHI & CO., .eWonteans. 
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Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


Wanted—USED MACHINERY 


Wanted—Lbr. & Dimension 














FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER ; 
Saw on right or left hand rig. Can furnish 
good reference. Available on short notice. 
Address ‘K-53."" American Lumberman. 





MANAGER RETAIL YARD 
Able to take full charge and make 
money. seeking connection with firm 
doing golasipalty farm business. 39 
years old, family man. 
nois desired. 
Address **K-46,‘° American Lumberman. 
WANTED 
Asst. Mgr. or Mgr. desires management retail 
lumber yard. Experienced, excellent references. 
Address ‘‘K-56,"° American Lumberman. 


Iowa or Illi- 








EXECUTIVE - MANAGER 

Age 40; married; 20 years diversified experi- 
ence in all phases of retail lumber. building 
material, also construction. 

Successful executive: good character; per- 
sonality: aggressive and thorough. 

Seeking change—want position of responsi- 
bility with good future. Will also consider 
investment or purchase of business. 


Address ‘K-52.’ American Lumberman. 


Wanted— 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














WANTED 
Lumbermen with experience and capital in- 
terested in starting a line yard company. 
Looking for someone to go in with me that 
has some cash to invest. 
Address ‘K-49, American Lumberman. 


Wanted—MISCELLANEOUS 


RAILS WANTED 
Principally 16-20-25-30 Ib. 
THE W. H. DYER CO. 
Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















RAILS: ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 
Particularly 20 ib. 25 lb. 30 lb. 35 Ib. & 40 Ib. 
Secure our price before selling. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Wanted—RETAIL LBR. YARDS 
WANTED 
A good paying retail yard. 


west territory. 
Address ‘‘K-48,"" American Lumberman. 


Wanted—USED MACHINERY | 














Prefer middle 











WANTED 
Complete Sawmill Outfit. Cut 30 ft. with 60 
inch up saws. BOX 685, Base Line, Mich. 


WANTED 
54 inch band sawmill and 3-block carriage. 
Give description of make and condition. 
Address ‘K-50,’ American Lumberman. 


NAILING MACHINES WANTED 
We need 3 Morgan or Doig Nailing Machines 
quickly. any size. ire us collect. CHAS. N. 
BRAUN MAHINERY CO., Wayne, Ind. 
BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 
We are in the market for nailing machines 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen 
Johnson or Morgan Matchers, Edge Trimmers, 
Squeezers and Band Resaws, and any other 
box equipment used in box working factories. 
Address ‘K-21,"° American Lumberman. 


BOX FACTORY MACHINERY WANTED 


Large manufacturer needs additional equip- 
ment for Government contracts, such as 6 
Nailing Machines, 2 shook splicers, 2 Match- 
ers, squeezer, Printer and 54°’ Band Resaw. 
Will pay maximum prices for quick delivery. 
Send list and prices promptly. 

Address ‘K-44,’ American Lumberman. 








Fort 








WOODWORKING MACHINERY WANTED 


Late model ballbearing belt driven or motor 
driven 15°’ Planer Matcher with round 
heads and —?_ attachments, current 3 
phase, 60 cycles, 220 volts A.C. Describe ma- 
chine and head equipment and quote best 
price. 

Address ‘K-55," American Lumberman. 


BEEBE OR RAMSEY 


Five ton hand winch. Address P. O. Box 114, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE FOLLOWING MACHINES WANTED 


Band saw machine, tilting frame preferred. 
Band resaw, 42°’ or larger wheels. 

Belt sanding machine. 

Blind stile mortiser and borer. 

machine, vertical multiple spindle. 
Box Board matcher. 

Box board printer, l-color or 2-color. 

Box board squeezer. 

Box strapping machine. 

Circular resaw machine. 

Clamp carrier, caterpillar or revolving. 
Corrugated fastener driving machine. 
Cutterhead grinder. 

Cut-off saw machine, multiple saw. 
Dovetailing machine. 

Dowel machine. 

Dry-kiln trucks. 

Groover for bottle boxes, double arbor. 
Hand hole cutting machine. 

Hog. M & M, Capital, Diamond or Williams. 


Borin 


Knife grinder, size 66°’ or longer. 

Lathe, variety type preferred. 

Nailing machine, large or small size. 

Rip saw machine, single or multiple saw. roll 
or chain feed. 

Screw driving machine. 

Tenoner, single and or double end. 

Turnbuckle veneer retaining clamps. 

Veneer clipper, any size. 

Veneer laths, any size. 

be" pay cash. Advise what you have for 
sale. 


CHAS. N. BRAUN MACHINERY CO. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Wanted—LBR. & DIMENSION 














WANTED TO BUY 


1x4’ & Wdr. OAK (Red or White) 
8’ to 12’ lengths. Must be straight 
grained, equal to FAS grade, suitable 
for bending. 

4/4 FAS Oak. 8’ & longer. bending 
stock. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
2306 Hampden Ave. St. Paul 4, Minn. 





WANTED 
Softwood for toy manufacturer, 1x2!/.’’—6" 
and 10°’ lengths; 1x4’’—12" lengths or mul- 
tiples. Dry Idaho, Ponderosa Pine, Basswood, 
etc. S2S Std. Quote price delivered this rate. 
E. J. BRADLEY LUMBER CO., Pottsville, Pa. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Surplus or close-out stock of lumber, building 
material, millwork, paint. electrical goods. 
plumbing. etc. VEENSTRA LUMBER & SUP- 
PLY CO., 2lst St. & Phillips Ave., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 








WANTED 
Panels, crating. core stock, casket, furniture 
and construction lumber AD or KD Rgh. or 
Surfaced. What have you? Wire collect. 
PAUL B. BERRY. Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


HARD MAPLE WANTED 
200,000 feet per month each 6/4 and 8/4. 
Also beech and 4/4 cherry. High priority 
ratings. H. G. IRWIN LUMBER CO., Garland. 
Pennsylvania. 








HARD MAPLE WANTED 


4/4 FAS. 8° and longer. 
4/4x4’’ & 5” Strips, 142 Face Clear. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
2306 Hampden Ave. St. Paul 4, Minn. 





BOX SHOOKS WANTED 


Will submit immediately upon request com- 
plete specifications. Some specifications very 
simple including fair wey of short cut- 
tings eee only & M lumber, no nail- 
ing or gluing. 

Address ‘K-36,"" American Lumberman. 


WANTED PER MONTH 
50 to 100,000 FBM 3, x 3”’. 
Lengths may be 25% 19°’, 10% 25°’, 65% 97°. 
Rough, S2S, resawn, green or dry. 
Pine, gum, fir or sycamore 


P & A WOOD PRODUCTS CO.., Joplin. Mo. 








WANTED: WALNUT SQUARES 


We are interested in 3x3 inch walnut 
squares in good condition; prefer kiln- 
dried; also 1’’ walnut shorts, KD. Will 
take any amount. 


DARLING LUMBER CO., LTD. 
1819 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 





WANTED TO BUY 
Eastern dealer wants to make connection with 
Western buyer or manufacturer on carload 
shipments of: 2”, 3” & 4” Fir or Hemlock; Fir, 
Hemlock or Cedar Uppers; Flooring, Siding, 
Shingles, Plywood, Idaho and Ponderosa Pine, 
Cypress, Common & Clear; N. C. Common & 
Clear D4S. Also odd lots of Plywood, Pine 
Mouldings or items without a priority. 
Address ‘‘J-64.’° American Lumberman. 


CORDWOOD WANTED 
4° Oak. Birch, Hard Maple; also sawmill 
slabs, edgings and _ factory waste wood. 
M. A. SUMMA, 2043 N. Spaulding Ave., Chi- 
cago 47, Ill. 


WANTED: 1 to 5 CARS 
1’ boards, No. 5 or Better, in age mag pine, 
fir, hemlock, or yellow pine. 5q. edge, D&M 
or shiplap. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, Ill. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 


For Sale—MISCELLANEOUS | 


CARPENTERS APRONS 
Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 























RAILROAD WHEELS 


Air Brakes 
Draw Bars 


Trucks 
Axles 


All metal parts needed to build complete 
cars forty feet long. 


Cc. K. ELLIOTT, JR. 
P. O. Box 1013 Pine Bluff. Ark. 








For Sale — TRANSIT SERVICES 


TRANSIT MILLING & RESAWING 
For East Side and West Side Mills. : 
Pine and Hardwood—Resaw eight inch. Orig- 
inating on I.C. Trunk Line, Y&MV. GAN. 
G6&SI, L&A. M&SV, MC, NOGN. ON, SA&NV, 
T&NO, T&G. Telephone 43-J. TRUE-HIXON 
LUMBER CO., Oxford, Miss. 


“For Sale—LBR. & DIMENSION 

















FOR SALE 


One carload used Hardwood Flooring. 5/4 
and 4/4 No. 2 Maple, in good condition. 
4 to 8” with a few pieces 10”, center match, 
suitable for warehouse, factory or grain crib 


floors. Write KLATZKY BROS., Calumet, Mich. 





USED TIMBERS 


Long leaf heart Pine timbers 2x2 to 12x12, 
in lengths from 18"’ to 60°’. Prompt shipment 
upon receipt of a. orders. L. 
BROADDUS, Box 479, opewell, 
Phone 845. 


Virginia. 





4/4 LUMBER FOR SALE 


White Oak Red Oak 

Gum Elm 

Hickory Hackberry 
200 M Ft. 4/4—8 foot long on stick now. 
Prompt SHIPMENT. 


ELLIOTT LUMBER CO. 


Box 1013 Pine Bluff, Ark. 





LUMBER FOR SALE 


3x6&wdr. and 4x6&wdr. Douglas Fir. all 
rades; especially No. 3 & 4 Com. either 
Rgh. or S45. Also timbers No. 2 ComéBtr. 
Carlots direct mill shipments from Oregon. 
through rates. 2x4 to 2x12 No. 3 Com. to 
Select Structural. Rough only F.O.B. mill, no 
weights guaranteed. No commission to whole- 
salers. TWOHY LUMBER CO., Petroleum 
Bldg.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


December 11, 1943, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





